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ARISTOTLE’S CONCEPTION OF MORAL AND 
POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


RICHARD McKEON 


HE analogies which ethics and political science may 

bear to the natural sciences, as well as the analogies 

of moral and political actions to artistic and technical 
productions, are prominent in the first discussions of virtue and 
political institutions. The early formulations of those like- 
nesses lay the pattern for efforts, much repeated subsequently, 
to make morals and politics more certain by imitation of the 
methods of science or, conversely, to make science more prac- 
tical and moral action more efficient by relating them to prin- 
ciples of operation suggested by the arts and crafts. As Aris- 
totle tells the story, Socrates, the first philosopher to concern 
himself with problems of scientific method, applied his specula- 
tions on method to morals rather than the natural sciences, 
while Plato continued Socrates’ interest in universals or defini- 
tions but, unlike Socrates, gave universals separate existence.’ 
In Plato’s presentation of the philosophic inquiry of Socrates, 
this search for definitions, which he shared with Socrates, leads 
to the development of a method of inquiry which proceeds by 
analogies of virtue with the arts—of the just, brave, temperate, 
or wise man with the cobbler, shipbuilder, physician, farmer, 


* Metaphysics i. 6. 9871: “Socrates, however, was busying himself about ethical 
matters and neglecting the world of nature as a whole but seeking the universal in 
these ethical matters, and fixed thought for the first time on definitions.” Cf. ibid. 
xiii. 4. 1078517 ff. and 9. 10862. 
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general, or money-maker—while the method and analogies are 
themselves defended by arguments against the supposition that 
men’s actions are indifferent to evaluation or inaccessible to 
knowledge or that the standards by which virtues are deter- 
mined and judged are ‘“‘conventional.’’ Like Socrates and Plato, 
Aristotle was convinced that moral and political actions could 
not be reduced to arbitrary decisions which turn on considera- 
tions of custom and calculations of power, yet he differed from 
both in his conception of the subject matter of ethics and poli- 
tics and consequently of the bearing of the analogy of the arts 
and sciences on it. Socrates’ solution, according to Aristotle, 
required the identification of virtue with art and therefore with 
knowledge, while Plato’s solution required the further identifi- 
cation of the Good and Being. In opposition to Socrates, Aris- 
totle denied that virtue is knowledge, or that men cannot know- 
ingly do evil; in opposition to Plato, Aristotle denied that the 
Good is a substance or a principle, or that it could, if so con- 
ceived, assist in the explanation or direction of action.” 

Aristotle does not criticize Socrates for his numerous analo- 
gies of virtues to the arts—although he must have known them 
well—but for the inference which he supposes Socrates to 

This tendency of the analogies of Plato to become literal in the criticism of Aris- 
totle—to such an extent that the doctrine of Socrates in which virtue is said to be 
identified with science may be separated from that of Plato in which Good is taken 
as identical with Being—is more easily explained by considering the operation of 
Aristotle’s method on the interpretations of the doctrines of his predecessors than 
by any supposition concerning the period or manner of Plato’s influence on Aristotle, 
for the reduction of the analogy to a literal statement is usually followed by the state- 
ment of the partial respects in which the proposition might be justified. Cf. Nico- 
machean Ethics vi. 12. 114428: “Socrates, then, thought the virtues were rules or 
rational principles (for he thought they were, all of them, forms of scientific knowledge), 
while we think they involve a rational principle.” Cf. also ibid. 1144>18 and iii. 8. 11163. 
As a result of the identification of the Idea of the Good with a separate and independent 
existence, the proper refutation of the Platonic doctrine is referred to the Metaphysics, 
while its moral insufficiencies are brought out, paradoxically, by the opposition to it of 
Socratic analogies; cf. Metaphysics i. 6. 10968 ff., especially 21 and 10978: “It is hard, 
too, to see how a weaver or a carpenter will be benefited in regard to his own art by 
knowing this ‘good itself,’ or how the man who viewed the Idea itself will be a better 
doctor or general thereby.” Cf. ibid. ii. 2. 996*22; xiv. 4. 1091*2g—109153; 4-5. 1091°13- 
1092°17. 
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have drawn from those analogies (and the evidence in Plato’s 
dialogues to support that inference is good) that the virtues are 
kinds of knowledge. Aristotle, for his part, makes use of like 
analogies, but his inference from them is that the virtues are 
similar to the arts, not in nature or definition, but in method 
and mode of acquisition. Both are produced by exercise of ac- 
tions like those which they in turn cause; both are destroyed by 
the same cause that produces them; and both are directed to 
ends which are intermediate between two extremes.? The treat- 
ment of causes in the Metaphysics and in the physical writings 
of Aristotle suggests that the prominence of causes in this com- 
parison of processes of production and destruction, which de- 
pend on the efficient cause, isolates the point of likeness of the 
practical sciences, ethics, and politics, to the productive sciences 
or arts which is important in Aristotle’s analyses. It is that like- 
ness which permits Aristotle to call both practical sciences in a 
broad sense, as contrasted to theoretic sciences, while differ- 
entiating the subjects of the practical sciences, in a narrow 
sense, from those of the productive, because of the differences 
of their ends, for the actions of moral agents are separated by 
their principles of motion and rest from the productions of ar- 
tists no less than from the natural motions of things.‘ That dif- 


3 Nicomachean Ethics ii. 1. 1103*26: ‘‘Again, of all things that come to us by nature 
we first acquire the potentiality and later the activity (this is plain in the case of the 
senses; for it was not by often seeing or often hearing that we got these senses, but on 
the contrary we had them before we used them, and did not come to have them by 
using them); but the virtues we get by first exercising them, as also happens in the 
case of the arts as well. For the things we have to learn before we can do them, we 
learn by doing them, e.g., men become builders by building and lyre-players by playing 
the lyre; so too we become just by doing just acts, temperate by doing temperate acts, 
brave by doing brave acts.”” bid. 11037: ‘‘Again, it is from the same causes and by the 
same means that every virtue is both produced and destroyed, and similarly every art; 
for it is from playing the lyre that both good and bad lyre-players are produced. And 
the corresponding statement is true of builders and of all the rest; men will be good or 
bad builders as a result of building well or badly. For if this were not so, there would 
have been no need of a teacher, but all men would have been born good or bad at their 
craft”’ (cf. also ibid. 2. 1104"27). For further points of similarity between the virtues 
and art, cf. ibid. 3. 1105%10; 6. 1106%8. 

4 Metaphysics ii. 1. 99320: “‘For the end of theoretical knowledge is truth, while 
that of practical knowledge is action (for even if they consider how things are, practical 
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ference of the virtues from the arts, notwithstanding all their 
likenesses to each other, falls precisely at the point at which 
Aristotle thought the analogies of Socrates implied an identity. 
The arts and the virtues agree in being principles of motion 
internal to the producer or agent; they differ in the relative 
importance knowledge has in initiating their respective motions, 
for judgments of value in art are based solely on the products 
of the art, while acts according to virtue are judged according to 
the character and intention of the agent, and therefore knowl- 
edge, which is of primary importance in the arts, is of secondary 
and reflected importance, Socrates to the contrary notwith- 
standing, in the virtues. Art, indeed, considered as a principle 
of production in the producer is a habit of the soul and an in- 
tellectual virtue, and it is distinct at once from prudence, the 
intellectual virtue which is concerned with the good and the 
expedient (since art involves excellence, while prudence does 
not) and from all the moral virtues (since the possession of art, 
unlike the virtues, requires the possession of knowledge).’ Art, 


men do not study the cause in itself, but in some relation and at some time).”’ Jbid. vi. 1. 
102519: ‘‘And since natural science, like other sciences, confines itself to one class of 
beings, i.e. to that sort of substance which has the principle of its movement and rest 
present in itself, evidently it is neither practical nor productive. For the principle of 
production is in the producer—it is either reason or art or some potency, while the prin- 
ciple of action is in the doer—viz. will, for that which is done and that which is willed 
are the same.”’ Cf. Nicomachean Ethics i. 1. 10943 ff. 


S Nicomachean Ethics ii. 5. 1105*27: “Again, the case of the arts and that of the vir- 
tues is not similar; for the products of the arts have their goodness in themselves, 
so that it is enough that they should have a certain character, but if the acts, that are in 
accordance with the virtues have themselves a certain character it does not follow that 
they are done justly or temperately. The agent must also be in a certain condition 
when he does them; in the first place he must have knowledge, secondly he must choose 
the acts and choose them for their own sakes, and thirdly his action must proceed from 
a firm and unchangeable character. These are not reckoned in as conditions of the 
possession of the arts, except the bare knowledge; but as a condition of the possession of 
the virtues knowledge has little or no weight, while the other conditions count not for a 
little but for everything, i.e. the very conditions which result from often doing just and 
temperate acts.” Cf. ibid. vi. 4. 1140*1 ff.; 1140%33 ff., esp. 114021: “But further, while 
there is such a thing as excellence in art, there is no such thing as excellence in prudence; 
and in art he who errs willingly is preferable, but in prudence as in the virtues, he is the 
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like prudence or any other intellectual virtue, is produced and 
destroyed, as are the moral virtues, but unlike them it is ac- 
quired by teaching, not by habituation.® 

Plato preserved Socrates’ analogy of virtue to the arts and 
to knowledge, but added to it, since knowledge is of being as 
opinion is of becoming, an existential status for the subject of 
this knowledge. Aristotle’s criticism broke the development of 
the Platonic doctrine into two stages, separating the analogy 
of the virtues to knowledge from the analogy of the Good to 
Being, and while Aristotle continued to make use of both analo- 
gies, he derived opposite conclusions from each. Socrates’ com- 
parison of virtue and the arts, according to Aristotle, made them 
both kinds of knowledge; Aristotle’s comparison of the two em- 
phasized rather their status in being—both are habits to be ac- 
quired, not natural entities, and the further contrast he drew 
between the virtues and the arts distinguished them precisely 
in the greater dependence of art on knowledge.’ Plato’s identi- 
fication of the Good with Being, according to Aristotle, is the 


result of an inference from knowledge which is changeless to 


reverse. Plainly then, prudence is a virtue and not an art.”” Cf. also ibid. 13. 1144°17 ff., 
esp. 30: “It is clear, then, from what has been said, that it is not possible to be good in 
the strict sense without prudence, nor prudent without moral virtue.” 


6 Tbid. ii. 1. 1103"14. 


7 Habit is contrasted both to nature and to reason as a possible mode of acquiring 
virtue. Ibid. ii. 1. 110318: ‘‘From this it is also plain that none of the moral virtues 
arises in us by nature; for nothing that exists by nature can form a habit contrary to 
its nature..... Neither by nature, then, nor contrary to nature do the virtues arise 
in us; rather we are adapted by nature to receive them, and are made perfect by habit.” 
Cf. ibid. iii. 3. 1112"31 and x. 9. 1179%20: ‘“‘Now some think that we are made good by 
nature, others by habituation, others by teaching.”’ We are not made good by nature, 
and therefore consideration of nature is not important in ethics; but we are adapted to 
virtue by nature, and therefore in politics both nature and the rational principle are 
joined to habit in the treatment of virtue. Cf. Politics vii. 13. 1332%39: ‘“There are three 
things that make men good and virtuous; these are nature, habit, rational principle. 
.... We have already determined what natures are likely to be most easily moulded 
by the hands of the legisiator. Allelse is the work of education; we learn some things by 
habit and some by instruction.” Cf. ibid. 15. 13346 and 17. 1336°40: “The poets who 
divide ages by sevens are in the main right: but we should observe the divisions actually 
made by nature; for the deficiencies of nature are what art and education seek to fill up.” 
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an eternal subject matter. Aristotle’s comparison of morals and 
politics with scientific knowledge, brought out, not an identity 
of subject matter in the practical and theoretic sciences, but a 
similarity of principles, for the analysis by which the moralist 
arrives at principles is like the analysis of the mathematician, 
while the process by which art or morals operates from the 
principle is like the processes of physics. The comparison of 
the practical with the theoretic sciences, however, must be sup- 
plemented by a distinction, since the direction of analysis and 
action in politics is different from the establishment of principles 
and the direction of demonstration in either mathematics or 
physics, the hypotheses which serve as principles in mathemat- 
ics being supplanted by final causes in ethics, and the efficient 
cause of the process in morals becoming an idea in the mind of 
the agent.* In the place of the being suggested for the Good by 


8 Nicomachean Ethics vii. 9. 1151*15: ‘‘For virtue and vice respectively preserve 
and destroy the first principle, and in actions the final cause is the first principle, as the 
hypotheses are in mathematics; neither in that case is it the argument that teaches the 
first principles, nor is it so here—virtue either natural or produced by habituation is 
what teaches right opinion about the first principle.” bid. iii. 3. 111212: “We de- 
liberate not about ends but about means. For a doctor does not deliberate whether he 
shall heal, nor a statesman whether he shall produce law and order, nor does anyone 
else deliberate about his end. They assume the end and consider how and by what 
means it is to be attained: and if it seems to be produced by several means, they con- 
sider by which it is most easily and best produced, while if it is achieved by one only 
they consider how it will be achieved by this and by what means this will be achieved, 
till they come to the first cause, which in the order of discovery is last. For the person 
who deliberates seems to investigate and analyse in the way described as though he 
were analysing a geometrical construction (not all investigation appears to be delibera- 
tion—for instance mathematical investigations—but all deliberation is investigation), 
and what is last in the order of analysis seems to be first in the order of becoming.”’ 
Cf. ibid. i. 7. 1098°39 and Metaphysics vii. 7. 103222: ‘“The active principle then and 
the starting-point for the process of becoming healthy is, if it happens by art, the form 
in the soul, and if spontaneously, it is that, whatever it is, which is the starting-point 
of his making for the man who makes by art, as in healing the starting-point is perhaps 
the production of warmth, and this the physician produces by rubbing.” The practical 
sciences are compared with the arts and the theoretic sciences in the use of principles; 
they are contrasted to both in their ends. Cf. above, n. 4, and Nichomachean Ethics 
ii. 2. 110326: ‘‘Since, then, the present inquiry does not aim at theoretical knowledge 
like the others (for we are inquiring not in order to know what virtue is, but in order to 
become good, since otherwise our inquiry would have been of no use), we must examine 
the nature of actions, namely how we ought to do them; for these determine also the 
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the analogy of science, Aristotle found a status of becoming for 
virtue through its analogy to art; in the place of knowledge and 
principles of knowledge suggested as the nature of virtue by the 
analogy of the arts, Aristotle found a principle of action in the 
practical sciences through their analogy to the theoretic sci- 
ences. 

The meticulous concern of Aristotle to treat of the doctrines 
of his predecessors, and even to rearrange and preserve in his 
own analysis pieces of them, not always easily recognizable as 
such, his recurrence to the analogy of the virtues and the arts, 
and his emphasis on the distinction of the practical from the 
theoretical and the productive sciences, should not be permitted 
to conceal the scientific insights in which these formal interests 
originate or the practical consequences which they entail. 
Ethics and politics are comparable in method with the theoretic 
sciences, but in the practical sciences, since their end is action, 
the method is itself part of the subject matter. The importance 
of action in ethics and politics is comparable to the importance 
of production in the arts, but the emphasis is on the product in 
the arts and only secondarily on the state of mind which may 
be inferred as its cause, while the emphasis in morals is on habit, 
character, and intention, and only when they have been taken 
into account can the action which results from them be judged, 
since it may often, under other circumstances, have followed 
from morally indifferent conditions. 

Method and subject matter may, therefore, be distinguished 
analytically in ethics and in the arts, in the sense that the 
method in each is directed to action or production while the sub- 
ject matter consists of the entities involved in either process. 
In the theoretic sciences they are contrasted without danger of 
confusion, since the things known are prior to and apart from 
nature of the states of character that are produced, as we have said.”’ [bid. x. 9. 117935: 
“Surely, as the saying goes, where there are things to be done the end is not to survey 
and recognize the various things, but rather to do them; with regard to virtue, then, it 


is not enough to know, but we must try to have and use it, or try any other way there 
may be of becoming good.” 
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the study of them, and the formal analysis and demonstration 
of knowledge, which constitutes method, is employed on a nat- 
ural or abstract subject matter whose conditions of existence 
are independent of the requirements or influence of knowledge. 
Within the more limited range of actions and products, more- 
over, virtues and institutions, which form the subject matter 
of political philosophy, may be contrasted in their mode of ex- 
istence to artificial objects, which form the subject matter of 
art, notwithstanding the similarity of their genesis, in much the 
fashion that the analytic processes of mathematics are opposed 
to the physical processes of natural philosophy. When Aristotle 
analogizes art and politics to the theoretic sciences, he uses ex- 
amples from the arts and from the physical sciences, sometimes 
to clarify art by analyses from physics, sometimes to clarify 
distinctions in physics by analysis of the arts; political institu- 
tions and moral habits, on the other hand, usually suggest math- 
ematical principles rather than physical phenomena. The ob- 
jects of art are produced as nature would have produced them, 
and both in the processes of production and in the objects pro- 
duced, art imitates nature.’ As process and as analytical method 
the greater clarity in these analogies lies on the side of art, for 
it is possible to distinguish ends and necessary conditions clearly 
in the arts (since the end is in the mind of the artist, the condi- 
tions in his materials), whereas in nature they are only the suc- 
cessive stages of a process continuous in time: Aristotle thus 
usually distinguishes form and matter or the four causes in phys- 
ics or metaphysics by isolating them in the example of the 
builder and his house or the sculptor and his statue." As 


9 Art is usually contrasted to nature, chance, and fortune as possible modes of pro- 
duction (cf. ibid. ii. 4. 1105%21; vi. 4. 1140°18; Metaphysics xii. 3. 1070°6). Physics 
ii. 8. 199%11: “Now intelligent action is for the sake of an end; therefore the nature of 
things also is so. Thus if a house, e.g., had been a thing made by nature, it would have 
been made in the same way as it is now by art; and if things made by nature were made 
also by art, they would come to be in the same way as by nature. Each step then in the 
series is for the sake of the next; and generally art partly completes what nature can- 
not bring to a finish, and partly imitates her.”’ Cf. ibid. 2. 194°21; Meteorology iv. 3. 
3816. 

10 Metaphysics v. 2. 1013°24; Vii. 3. 1029*2; xii. 4. 107025; Physics ii. 3. 194°16; 
8. 1988 (the analogy of art even suggests mistakes in nature, ibid. 33 ff.); De generatione 
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modes of existence, on the other hand, the criteria of unity in 
an artificial work are borrowed from those of natural objects, 
and even the equivalent of “‘life’” and “‘soul” are sought in the 
definition of a tragedy." The virtues in counterdistinction from 
the arts are described best, not by the analogy of their mode of 
production to nature, but by their relation to a rational prin- 
ciple, and the conditions of existence therefore both of moral 
states and of political institutions are usually stated in terms 
of mathematical proportions.*? Mathematical analysis has 
greater clarity and precision of method, since conclusions follow 
in it simply from hypotheses, while moral analysis has the ad- 
vantage of greater concreteness of specification and existence." 





et corruptione ii. 2. 337°14; De partibus animalium i. 1. 640°27. Similar examples may 
serve to distinguish the products of man’s intelligence from nature, chance, and neces- 
sity (cf. Nicomachean Ethics iii. 3. 1112%32 ff.). 


! Poetics 7-8. 1450°19 ff.; 20. 1457°27; 23. 1459°18; 6. 1450°37. 


12 Cf. the definition of moral virtue, Nichomachean Ethics ii. 6. 1106*26 ff.; or the 
distinction of distributive and rectificatory justice and the discussion of reciprocity, 
ibid. v. 3-5. 1131*10 ff.; or the discussion of equality and inequality in friendship, ibid. 
viii. 6-7. 1158>1 ff.; cf. also ibid. v. 8. 1136%1. Similarly in politics, proportion and the 
mesn enter into the nature of the constitution, the explanation of revolutions, and the 
bases of education. Politics v. 7. 130726: ‘“The only stable principle of government is 
equality according to proportion, and for every man to enjoy his own”’; ibid. 3. 1302534: 
“Political revolutions also spring from a disproportionate increase in any part of the 
state. For as a bodyis made up of many members, and every member ought to grow in 
proportion, that symmetry may be preserved; but loses its nature if the foot be four 
cubits long and the rest of the body two spans; and, should the abnormal increase be 
one of quality as well as of quantity, may even take the form of another animal: even 
so a state has many parts, of which some one may often grow imperceptibly; for ex- 
ample, the number of poor in democracies and in constitutional states”; ibid. viii. 
7. 1342°34: “‘Thus it is clear that education should be based upon three principles—the 
mean, the possible, the becoming, these three.” Cf. ibid. iii. 12. 1282518; 13. 128453; 
iv. 11. 1295%25; 12. 1296°14; v. 1. 1301%29; 8. 130810; 9. 130918; vii. 4. 1326%33; viii- 
6. 1341*10. 

3 Thus, both the appetitive part of the soul, which is the locus of the moral virtues, 
and mathematical properties have a principle—Adyor éxe»—the one in the sense of 
being subject to persuasion by reason, the other in the sense of being deducible from 
principles. Cf. Nicomachean Ethics i. 13. 110229: “‘For the vegetative element in no 
way shares in a rational principle, but the appetitive and in general the desiring ele- 
ment in a sense shares in it, in so far asit listens to and obeys it; this is the sense in which 
we speak of ‘taking account’ of one’s father or one’s friends, not that in which we speak 
of ‘accounting’ for a mathematical property.”’ Deliberation is comparable to mathe- 
matical analysis (ibid. iii. 3. 1112520). The fact that the objects of mathematics 
exist by abstraction, whereas the principles of prudence, physics, and philosophy come 
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Comparison of methods in art and politics involves compari- 
son of their subject matters, and conversely if no account is 
taken of methods and ends, no sharp distinction or clear com- 
parison is possible in their subject matters. The arts are differ- 
ent from the virtues and prudence, since they are concerned 
with making and not doing. Political and moral activities are 
neither arts nor subject to art, and the conditions of artistic 
presentation are not determined by consideration of moral 
habits or actions. Yet notwithstanding this separation of moral 
action and artistic production, each may be treated subordinate 
to the other once abstracted from its proper context: moral 
principles may become parts and matter for constructions in 
the arts, and the arts may be treated as instruments in the 
training of moral character.** Moreover, since the arts of poetry 
and of rhetoric are likewise distinguished from each other in the 
analysis of Aristotle, poetry is removed from the dominance of 
moral and political criteria, and rhetoric does not masquerade 
as political science, although as an instrument of persuasion it 
is recognized to be a part of ethics.'* Similarly, comparison of 
methods in the sciences and in politics involves comparison of 
their subject matters. The virtues are at once the means of pre- 


from experience accounts for the possibility of youthful precocity in mathematics as 
contrasted to these other subjects (ibid. vi. 8. 1142*12). Final causes in the practical 
sciences are comparable to hypotheses in mathematics (ibid. vii. 9. 1151*15). Indeed, 
the distinction is reproduced in the hypotheses of mathematics, some of which are 
concerned with the meanings of terms, some with existence (cf. Posterior Analytics 
i. 1. 71*11). 

14 Nicomachean Ethics vi. 4. 1140°1; vii. 12. 1153°23: ‘“The fact that no pleasure is 
the product of any art arises naturally enough: there is no art of any other activity 
either, but only of the corresponding faculty; though for that matter the arts of the 
perfumer and the cook are thought to be arts of pleasure.’’ Politics ii. 8. 126835: 
‘Such changes in the other arts and sciences have certainly been beneficial; medicine, 
for example, and gymnastic, and every other art and craft have departed from tradi- 
tional usage. And, if politics be an art, change must be necessary in this as in any other 
ee The analogy of the arts is false; a change in a law is a very different thing 
from a change in an art.’’ Cf. the treatment of art in education, ibid. viii. 5. 1339*11. 
Conversely, consideration of the virtues and of political institutions may be useful 
in the arts of rhetoric and poetic (cf. Rhetoric i. 8-9. 136522 ff., and Poetics 25. 1461%4). 


5 Rhetoric i. 2. 1356°25; Nicomachean Ethics x. 9. 1181°13. 
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serving first principles (comparable to the first principles used 
in mathematics) and also themselves the chief subject matter 
of the practical science (comparable to the natures studied in 
physics). The subject matter of ethics is unlike that of mathe- 
matics since it is not abstract; it is unlike that of physics since 
it is not fixed by “natural” properties or “natural’’ movements. 
Yet the method of ethics is like that of mathematics in the use 
made of principles, although moral inferences proceed from 
final causes, not from antecedent hypotheses. It is like the 
method of physics, since both inquire into antecedent condi- 
tions of motions and changes or into the ends in which they 
eventuate if unhindered. The subject matter of such inquiry 
in physics is natural motion and change; the properties, func- 
tions, and changes of a thing are therefore sought in terms of its 
definition, its end, or its matter. Virtues, actions, and institu- 
tions on the contrary are inaugurated in politics and ethics— 
as artificial things and motions are produced in art—by acquired 
skills and habits which utilize existent situations as antecedents 
to ends not yet accomplished. 

Virtues, actions, and institutions cannot be explained by 
things alone or by natures, as natural motions are explained in 
physics, for they originate from habits, not from natural powers. 
Neither the habit nor the action which results from it is suscepti- 
ble of exact scientific definition; what is done is guided by pre- 
cepts, commands, and rational rules, and these determine the 
form and, therefore, the definition of the virtues. Since the 
method of the practical sciences is directed to operation, while 
the method of the theoretic sciences is directed to knowledge, 
the artist and the moral agent use actual situations to achieve 
possible ends, instead of inspecting, as the physical scientist 
does, actual natures and ends to infer necessary antecedents. 
Like physical changes, moral actions must be understood from 
the material potentialities they realize and the purposes they 
achieve, that is, from their necessity and their ends. Nature 
is encountered in political and moral problems at two extremes, 
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in the “natural” passions and powers of individual men and in 
the ‘‘natural” associations which are essential to life and the 
ends of living. The proper subject matter of political and moral 
philosophy is to be found, between these two manifestations 
of nature, in actions and more particularly in habituations and 
institutions which result from actions and which in turn de- 
termine actions. Happiness and the virtues are functions both 
of the potentialities found in the individual and of the institu- 
tions which are brought to bear on the actualization of those 
potentialities in family, social relations, and state. Happiness 
and virtue are acquired; they are not the gift of nature, provi- 
dence, or chance, nor are they imparted by teaching or ac- 
quired by learning, although their acquisition is often influenced 
by the effects of inclination, fortune, or precept; happiness is ac- 
tivity in accordance with virtue, and the virtues are habits 
formed through performance of actions like th xe which are in 
turn consequent on virtue. 

These differences between the practical and theoretic sciences 
in method and subject matter remove the possibility of a sharp 
separation of kinds in the practical sciences such as is character- 
istic of the theoretic sciences in the Aristotelian philosophy, for 
the precept that there is a science for each genus of things does 
not apply to habits, actions, and institutions, which cannot be 
separated and defined like the substances and motions studied 
in physics. The principles set up in the practical sciences are 
not rendered relevant or effective by consideration of natures 
alone, and the method is dialectical as contrasted to the strictly 
scientific method of the theoretic sciences. Ethics and politics 
are not separate sciences treating of independent subject mat- 
ters, but are dialectically distinct approaches to common prob- 
lems, and in each approach the effect of the other must be taken 
into account. Although they are properly considered in terms 
of the capacities and potentialities of individual men, moral 
actions nonetheless reflect the influences exercised on men by 
social groups and by political states. Although they are prop- 
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erly considered in terms of the ends of communal life, social 
aims are nonetheless conditioned in their practicability by the 
characteristics of the individuals who participate in the group. 
The state is one of the determining influences in ethical con- 
siderations, and conversely the solution of political problems 
would be indeterminate and utopian without consideration of 
the character, occupations, and material environment of citi- 
zens. The two considerations may on occasion be distinct and 
antithetical rather than complementary, for the moral charac- 
ters of citizens may be hindrances to, as they are also materials 
for, the political aims of a state; and the political constitution 
may either systematize or disrupt the forces in a state which 
operate toward the acquisition of virtues and the ends of moral 
aspiration. Laws may aid men to virtue or supply motives in 
the absence of more specific virtues, but they do not alone make 
men good; and virtues may incline men to social consciousness, 
but they do not in all states make men politically effective. 
Ethics and politics approximate to each other only in the ideal 
case, for in the perfect state the good citizen would coincide with 


the good man.” 

"6 Politics iii. 5. 1278*40: ‘“‘As to the question whether the virtue of the good man is 
the same as that of the good citizen, the considerations already adduced prove that in 
some states the good man and the good citizen are the same, and in others different. 
When they are the same it is not every citizen who is a good man, but only the states- 
man and those who have or may have, alone or in conjunction with others, the con- 
duct of public affairs.” Jbid. 13. 128342: “And a citizen is one who shares in governing 
and being governed. He differs under different forms of government, but in the best 
state he is one who is able and willing to be governed and to govern with a view to the 
life of virtue.” Jbid. iv. 7. 12935: “In the perfect state the good man is absolutely 
the same as the good citizen; whereas in other states the good citizen is only good rela- 
tively to his own form of government.” The importance of this limiting case in which 
moral and political considerations coincide may be judged by the frequency with which 
Aristotle returns to the problem of the relation of the good man to the good citizen (cf. 
ibid. iii. 4-5. 1276°16 ff.; 8. 1288*37; vii. 14. 133311; Nicomachean Ethics v. 2. 1130°28). 
Such important problems as the relation of law and morality and the function of the 
state in the regulation of education are concerned with aspects of the relation of man 
and citizen. The extension of these problems to philosophy itself is well expressed in 
the saying attributed to Aristotle (as it was also to his friend Xenocrates): “When 
asked what advantage he had ever gained from philosophy, he replied, “This, that I do 
without being ordered what some are constrained to do by their fear of the law’’’ 
(Diogenes Laertius Lives of Eminent Philosophers v. 20). 
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Political philosophy, then, has both a broad and a narrow 
sense. In its broad sense political philosophy includes both 
ethics and politics, while in its narrow sense it is limited to con- 
sideration of the associations of men in social groups in counter- 
distinction to ethics, which is limited to consideration of the 
actions and virtues of men. Political philosophy assumes prior- 
ity over moral philosophy in this distinction, since it treats of 
ends while moral philosophy treats of means to such ends, and 
for the same reason it exercises, as architectonic science and art 
of arts, supervision over all other sciences and arts. Unless care- 
ful distinction were made between theoretic and practical sci- 
ences, there would be danger that politics usurp the functions 
of metaphysics (as it has indeed in some philosophies subse- 
quent to Aristotle’s), but if knowing and doing are distin- 
guished, the supervision which politics exercises on the sciences 
may be examined realistically without confusion with the treat- 
ment of scientific principles in metaphysics. Politics involves 
supervision or control of arts and sciences in so far as they are 
thought relevant to the character or training of citizens; meta- 
physics supplies the technique for testing scientific principles 
to determine their adequacy to demonstrations and their ap- 
propriateness to subject matters.*’ 


*? Nicomachean Ethics i. 2. 1094°25: “‘If so, we must try, in outline at least, to de- 
termine what it [sc. the good] is, and of which of the sciences or capacities it is the 
object. It would seem to belong to the most authoritative art and that which is most 
truly the master art. And politics appears to be of this nature; for it is this that ordains 
which of the sciences should be studied in a state, and which each class of citizens should 
learn and up to what point they should learn them; and we see even the most highly 
esteemed of capacities to fall under this, e.g. strategy, economics, rhetoric; now, since 
politics uses the rest of the sciences, and since, again, it legislates as to what we are to 
do and what we are to abstain from, the end of this science must include those of the 
others, so that this end must be the good for man.” Cf. ibid. 9. 109929: “‘. . . . for 
we stated the end of political science to be the best end, and political science spends 
most of its pains on making citizens to be of a certain character, viz. good and ca- 
pable of noble acts.” Politics iii. 12. 1282515: “In all sciences and arts the end is 
a good, and the greatest good and in the highest degree a good in the most authori- 
tative of all—this is the political science of which the good is justice, in other words, 
the common interest.” These judgments are not in contradiction with the frequent 
statement that wisdom or first philosophy (i.e., metaphysics) is the most authori- 
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The Nicomachean Ethics and the Politics are the two parts of 
a single inquiry or science: what is assumed as given in the one 
constitutes the problem to be solved in the other, and what is 
fixed and natural is found first in the individual man, then in the 
group, in the passions and actions which as subject to regula- 
tion by habit are the natural bases of ethics, and in the needs 
to be satisfied and the ends to be achieved by association which 
are the natural conditions of politics. The Nicomachean Ethics 
moves from the consideration of potentialities to ends: it be- 
gins by finding in the parts or functions of the soul distinc- 
tions which prepare for acceptable conceptions of the good, of 
happiness, and of activity according to virtue; but it closes, 
after the virtues and happiness, friendship and pleasure, have 
been treated, with the recognition that in practical questions 
knowledge is insufficient or even impossible of acquisition with- 
out the group influences of custom, rewards, and punishments 
which are wielded by law. 


But it is difficult to get from youth up a right training for virtue if 
one has not been brought up under right laws; for to live temperately 
and hardily is not pleasant to most people, especially when they are 
young. For this reason their nurture and occupations should be fixed 
by law; for they will not be painful when they have become customary. 
But it is surely not enough that when they are young they should get 
the right nurture and attention; since they must, even when they are 
grown up, practise and be habituated to them, we shall need laws for 
this as well, and generally speaking to cover the whole of life; for most 


tative of the sciences or with the explicitly stated judgment that politics is not such a 
science. Cf. Metaphysics i. 2. 9824: ‘‘And the science which knows to what end each 
thing must be done is the most authoritative of the sciences, and more authoritative 
than any ancillary science; and this end is the good in each class, and in general the 
supreme good in the whole of nature. Judged by all the tests we have mentioned, then, 
the name in question [‘Wisdom’] falls to the same science; this must be a science that 
investigates the first principles and causes; for the good, i.e. the end and aim, is one of 
the causes.”? Nicomachean Ethics vi. 7. 1141*18: ‘“Therefore wisdom must be intuitive 
reason combined with scientific knowledge—scientific knowledge of the highest objects 
which has received as it were its proper completion. Of the highest objects, we say; 
for it would be strange to think that the art of politics, or practical wisdom, is the best 
knowledge, since man is not the best thing in the world.” 
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people obey necessity rather than argument, and punishments rather 
than the sense of what is noble.'® 


The Politics, conversely, proceeds from the consideration of ends 
to individuals: it begins by showing that the various forms of 
human association are “natural” because they supply needs and 
achieve ends; but it closes, after the kinds of states, actual as 
well as ideal, have been enumerated and after the mutual influ- 
ences and determinations of institutions and citizens have been 
examined, with the consideration of the oppositions of citizens 
and state and the means by which states are preserved or de- 


stroyed."? 

"8 Nicomachean Ethics x. 9. 1179°31. Aristotle observes in this context that the prob- 
lems involved in laws had not been examined by his predecessors, notwithstanding 
the interest in moral questions which he remarked as dominant among philosophers 
since Socrates and the detailed knowledge he displays of Plato’s political theories. Cf. 
ibid. 118113: ‘“Now our predecessors have left the subject of legislation to us un- 
examined; it is perhaps best, therefore, that we should ourselves study it, and in general 
study the question of the constitution, in order to complete to the best of our ability 
our philosophy of human nature.” 


19 Statements about the sequence of problems treated in the Politics are rendered 
difficult and questionable by the uncertainties scholars have found in determining the 
order of books in that work. The philological grounds for those uncertainties need not 
be examined here, since the dialectical interrelations of the discussion of individuals 
in associations is not drastically affected (as a scientific demonstration might have 
been) by a change of order. The method which is used in the Politics is a dialectic 
which proceeds by analysis of wholes and parts. The state is conceived as related to lesser 
social groups and eventually to citizens, as a whole is related to its parts, and in this 
sense as form to matter. Social groups are therefore analogized to physical compounds, 
since the qualities and functions of the composite whole cannot be inferred simply from 
consideration of the qualities and functions of the simples which enter the composition 
(cf. Politics vii. 7. 1328°21), yet notwithstanding the disparity of part to whole or even 
the necessity that services which are indispensable to the state be determined by the 
state and imposed on citizens, the end of individuals and of state is in general the 
same (ibid. 15. 1334%11). Two possible relations of citizens to a state, therefore, call for 
special consideration, and all political problems fall between the extremes determined 
by them: at one extreme the ends of the citizens or important groups of the citizens 
may coincide with the ends pursued by the state, at the other extreme the ends of men 
may differ from those of the state, and between those extremes are ranged the in- 
numerable examples of institutions altering the traits of citizens and men changing the 
organization of institutions. Scholars have tended in recent years to arrange the books 
of the Politics in such fashion that the discussion culminates in the former of these two 
possibilities, which is achieved, except for momentary accident, only in the best state. 
That coincidence is specific in the case of the best man and the best constitution, and 
it would be appropriate, therefore, that the relation of citizen and state receive its 
final treatment (as it does in the latter portion of Book VII and in Book VIII) in the 
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The subject matters of the two treatises—actions and associa- 
tions, virtues and constitutions—have no absolute status in ex- 


consideration of the rearing and education of children, since these are the crucial means 
for establishing or preserving a perfect state. On the other hand, in the traditional order 
of the books, which is dialectically preferable and which is assumed in the statement to 
which this note is attached, the discussion culminates in differences between the ends 
of individuals or groups and states rather than in their coincidences. In the differentia- 
tion of various types of institutions the perfect state would be treated first (in Books VII 
and VIII which were formerly IV and V), then less perfect constitutions, and the in- 
quiry would conclude with a discussion (in Book V which was formerly VIII) of revolu- 
tions and their causes, as well as the means which might be used in particular states 
for the preservation of their peculiar constitutions. Revolutions are explained by 
means of the relations of individuals to one another and to the constitution of the 
state. “In the first place we must assume as our starting-point that in the many forms 
of government which have sprung up there has always been an acknowledgement of 
justice and proportionate equality, although mankind fail in attaining them, as indeed 
I have already explained All these forms of government have a kind of justice, 
but, tried by an absolute standard, they are faulty; and, therefore, both parties, when- 
ever their share in the government does not accord with their preconceived ideas, stir 
up revolution. Those who excel in virtue have the best right of all to rebel (for they 
alone can with reason be deemed absolutely unequal), but then they are of all men the 
least inclined to do so. There is also a superiority which is claimed by men of rank; 
for they are thought noble because they spring from virtuous and wealthy ancestors” 
(ibid. v. 1. 1301%25). By means of this distinction among the kinds of equality found in 
men as associated in states, Aristotle differentiates two kinds of revolution, the one 
effecting a change in the constitution of the state, the other effecting a change in the 
administration of the government without altering the constitution, that is to say, 
changes respectively in the character of the state and in the persons of the officials. In 
all cases revolutions arise from a disproportion of men, or more precisely from a dis- 
parity between the ends of men and those of the state. ‘‘Everywhere inequality is a cause 
of revolution, but an inequality in which there is no proportion—for instance, a per- 
petual monarch among equals; and always it is the desire of equality which rises in 
rebellion” (ibid. 1301526). The treatment of revolutions and of the means of pre- 
serving states, carried out in shrewd and ingenious detail, not only forms an appropriate 
emphasis in which the dialectic of the Politics might be expected to eventuate, but it 
supplies still one more indication of the rigorously practical character of Aristotle’s 
approach to political problems, for only the stress of circumstances has in the sub- 
sequent history of political theory brought revolutions and the preservation of states 
periodically (as it has in the language of current political discussions) to the center of 
political inquiry. In such an interpretation of the relation of the Politics and the Nico- 
machean Ethics, the list of problems enumerated in the last lines of the latter work, 
presumably for discussion in the Politics, need not be interpreted as imposing an order 
of discussion in the Politics, for it would be appropriate that political problems be 
ordered dialectically from a moral point of view in a work on ethics—and so ordered 
culminate in the discussion of the conditions of the perfect state—and yet require dia- 
lectical reordering in the appropriate sequence of political inquiry, since in politics the 
influence of institutions on individuals takes precedence over the influence of moral 
considerations on political ideals and operations. 
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istence or natural sequence of change. Neither treatise fol- 
lows the usual pattern of the Aristotelian sciences, which is de- 
termined by the search for essential or scientific definitions and 
natural causes. Habits and constitutions are defined and dif- 
ferentiated from each other by reference to “natural” bases from 
which criteria of practical appropriateness, effectiveness, and 
value are derived to serve as genera and differentiae. Such nat- 
ural bases are found for moral inquiry in the actions and pas- 
sions of the mind, since the virtues are then defined by means 
of the habits which regulate or perfect human powers and pas- 
sions. Comparable “natural” bases are found for politics in the 
traits and functions of men and classes of men in association, 
since constitutions and citizens are then distinguished and clas- 
sified by means of the interrelations of smaller within larger 
groups. The virtues which envisage ends are defined relative 
to the natural potentialities which may be treated as their mat- 
ter; institutions which are inaugurated to supply the needs of 
men are defined relative to the ends they are designed to 
achieve. The natural bases of ethics are material or psychologi- 
cal potentialities; the natural bases of politics are ideal ends. 
For this reason, laws may, in the absence of virtues, supply an 
end which substitutes the single virtue of justice for all the vir- 
tues; and virtue may, in the absence of equality and proportion 
in the state, restore a balance by the revolutionary institution 
of a better-grounded state. Neither men nor states, neither citi- 
zens nor associations, are absolute in substance, fixed in quality, 
or specifically determined in evolution. Either may effect the 
alteration of the other, and inquiry concerning either is possible 
only if the other is held fixed for the purposes of that investiga- 
tion. For moral inquiry ‘“‘nature” is found in the powers and 
passions which may be regulated according to rational princi- 
ples; for political inquiry ‘‘nature”’ is found in the powers by 
which citizens balance and supplement one another for the pro- 
motion of a common good life in the constitution of states. 

As a result of this peculiarity of the subject matter of the 
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practical sciences and of the definitions appropriate to that sub- 
ject matter, even the dialectical statement of the problem in 
those sciences differs from the similar statement of problems in 
the theoretic sciences. Aristotle usually sets forth fundamental 
problems concerning principles, definitions, and causes in phys- 
ics, psychology, or metaphysics, by a preliminary dialectical 
examination of the doctrines of other philosophers or even of 
common opinion, and after the juxtapositions and refutations, 
partial or total, of those opinions he returns to make a fresh 
start in his own solution of the problems adumbrated. When 
the nature of the good is approached in the same fashion in the 
opening book of the Nicomachean Ethics, however, general 
agreement is found in the statement of the solution, from which 
Aristotle does not dissent, but not in any of the elements which 
enter into the statement of the problems; and difficulties arise 
precisely in interpreting the term by which the good is to be 
defined—and political science is itself involved as a subject of 
that ambiguity, not merely as the science which treats it— 
rather than in enumeration of the properties or principles to 
be included in the definition. 

Let us resume our inquiry and state, in view of the fact that all knowl- 
edge and every pursuit aims at some good, what it is that we say political 
science aims at and what is the highest of all goods achievable by action. 
Verbally there is very general agreement; for both the general run of men 
and people of superior refinement say that it is happiness, and identify 
living well and doing well with being happy; but with regard to what 
happiness is they differ, and the many do not give the same account 
as the wise.?° 


The character of the problem may be judged from the fact 
that for Aristotle “good” is an ambiguous term” and figures, 
therefore, as one of the most frequently recurrent examples in 
the dialectical discussions of the Topics. Philosophers as well as 
the run of people define happiness by reference to an end to 
which action is directed, most people identifying it with the 


20 Nicomachean Ethics i. 4. 1095*14. Topics i. 15. 10754. 
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attainment of simple and obvious objectives, like pleasure, 
wealth, or honor, philosophers seeking some self-subsistent 
cause of the goodness of all things. Aristotle’s refutation, there- 
fore, turns wholly on showing those identifications to be er- 
roneous (although he recognizes in his customary fashion that 
there must be some truth in these opinions) ,” because the simple 
objectives of most men are inadequate, while the good has no 
claim to the independent existence attributed to it by Platon- 
ists and like-minded philosophers. Since his own definition re- 
quires reference to virtue, the ambiguity of the terms “good” 
and “happiness” cannot be supposed to be wholly removed 
until the end of the treatise, and indeed happiness is reserved 
to be the last subject discussed. 

The method of inquiry in ethics is precisely the reverse of the 
method of that branch of the Aristotelian physics which is 
closest to ethics in that it too treats of the actions of man. In 
the De anima Aristotle refutes earlier definitions of the soul 
based on functions or properties and proceeds then, in the es- 
tablishment of his own definition, to investigate in turn the nu- 
tritive, sensitive, and intellectual powers by examining first the 
objects on which those powers are exercised, determining from 
the objects the acts directed to such objects, and finally from 
the acts the peculiarities of the powers exercised in such acts. 
In the Nicomachean Ethics, on the contrary, he refutes defini- 
tions of happiness based on a choice of specific ends and pro- 
ceeds then, in giving content to his own conception of happi- 
ness, to investigate the habits which accord with rational rules 
to regulate human powers otherwise oriented indeterminately 
to actions, good or bad. Happiness is activity of a certain kind, 
not an activity to a certain end; it is activity in accordance with 
virtue, and the kinds of virtue are determined, not by a “‘nat- 
ural” good to which they are directed, nor by a “natural” ac- 
tion in which they are found, but by the powers, rational and 
irrational, distinguishable in the soul.?3 


22 Nicomachean Ethicsi.8. 109826; cf. also vii. 2. 11466. 23 [bid. 13. 1102%5 ff. 
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The moral and intellectual virtues are first differentiated, 
then, by means of psychological powers, but they are defined 
by means of their manner and criteria of activity, and their 
definitions are therefore distinct one from the other not only in 
form but also in the dialectical methods by which they are es- 
tablished. The moral virtues are habits which regulate those 
activities of the irrational part of the soul which, though ca- 
pricious and irregular, are susceptible to the influence of per- 
suasion and capable of submission to a rational principle. They 
apply, consequently, only to the functions of the soul which 
involve appetite and desire, for not all irrational activities—as, 
for example, the vegetative functions—can be made to share in 
a rational principle. The intellectual virtues are habits which 
perfect the activities of the rational part of the soul. They are 
concerned, therefore, with the perception and formulation of 
regularities and laws, sometimes for application in the regula- 
tion of life and techniques, sometimes to no other end than the 
acquisition and contemplation of truth. Moral and intellectual 
virtues differ thus both in nature and in mode of acquisition, 
for moral virtues are developed by habituation and discipline, 
intellectual virtues by practice, study, and instruction. Al- 
though both are “habits,” their differences make necessary dif- 
ferent methods of establishing their definitions and determining 
their kinds. The actions in which the moral virtues eventuate 
are to be judged and defined only relative to the experiences 
and character from which they spring, whereas the activities 
determined by the intellectual virtues tend to ends which must 
be considered apart from the peculiarities of individual minds. 
The problems of ethics shift therefore between two foci, the 
individual abilities and situations which are materials for the 
moral virtues and subjects for deliberation and choice and the 
rational rules according to which such deliberations may pro- 
ceed and which are subjects for the intellectual virtues. 

The definition of the moral virtues is a dialectical construc- 
tion determined in part by scientific materials borrowed from 
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psychology, in part by analogies suggested by art and nature, 
and in part by criteria elaborated by the intellectual virtues. 
The genus of the moral virtues is determined by a dialectical 
choice among the three things in the soul: they are not pas- 
sions or faculties but habits. Their differentia is determined in 
two fashions, relative to the person of the agent and relative 
to rational criteria. For the first, Aristotle draws an analogy 
from natural and artistic excellence to moral excellence, infer- 
ring that virtue as habit disposes one to choose in the right way 
among actions and passions, and that the right way involves a 
mean between extremes. Such a mean proportion may be de- 
termined in action by habit without explicit knowledge, but if 
it is to be stated it is made a rational rule and therefore subject 
in its second formulation to an intellectual virtue. The final 
definition therefore bears only a dialectical likness to a scientific 
definition by genus and differentia: “Virtue, then, is a habit 
concerned with choice (és mpoa:percxy), lying in a mean, i.e., 
the mean relative to us, this being determined by a rational 
principle, and by that principle by which the prudent man 
would determine it.’’*4 In its construction the four causes, which 
are important also in determining the methods of metaphysics 
and physics, are all discernible. Physical definitions usually 
specify two of the causes, the matter and some formal determi- 
nation of the matter.*> The virtues, however, are not them- 
selves actions but are oriented to actions: the genus of virtue 
is therefore found in the efficient cause of actions, namely, habit 
concerned with choice, and the differentia supplies the criteria 
for such action stated either in the formal considerations of a pro- 
portion or in the final determinations of a rational rule. More- 
over, this definition of the moral virtues in turn serves as a 
genus,” and further specifications are made by introducing into 
the proportion the material causes—i.e., the passions and ac- 
tions with which the virtues are concerned—to determine the 


24 [bid. ii. 6. 1106535; cf. also 5. 1105>19 ff. 
25 Cf. De anima i. 1. 403°25-403°16. 26 Nicomachean Ethics, iii. 5. 111426 ff. 
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distinct moral virtues: courage, temperance, liberality, magnifi- 
cence, pride, ambition, good temper, friendliness, truthfulness, 
shame, justice. 

The moral virtues are defined by means of the efficient cause 
ofactions; the intellectual virtues are defined according to their 
final cause. Once again as in the case of the moral virtues a 
triple distinction is made in the soul, this time not of possible 
efficient causes, but of controlling causes of action and truth. 
Of the three, namely, sensation, reason, and desire, the latter 
two supply the final cause toward which choice operates. “The 
principle of action—its efficient, not its final cause—is choice, 
and that of choice is desire and reasoning for the sake of some 
end.’”? The discussion of the intellectual virtues therefore sup- 
plements the discussion of the moral virtues, for every virtue 
both brings into good condition the thing itself of which it is 
the virtue and causes the work of that thing to be well done, 
and the intellectual virtues treat of excellences relative to the 
action or work by turning attention to the right rule and stand- 
ard.”* As the soul itself is divided into two parts, rational and 
irrational, so the rational part is divided into two parts, one 
by which we contemplate things whose principles are invariable, 
another by which we contemplate variable things. Since moral 
virtue is a habit concerned with choice and therefore involved 
in variable things, it depends, like good choice, on the coinci- 
dence of true reasoning and right desire: truth in such applica- 
tions is the object of the calculative part of the soul. Virtue in 
the scientific part of the soul, since it is not thus involved in 
variability, coincides with truth. Aristotle offers no general defi- 
nition of the intellectual virtues apart from observing that they 
are ways in which the soul has truth by affirmation and nega- 
tion :?? instead the definition of the first intellectual virtue, sci- 


27 Ibid. vi. 2. 1139%32. 


38 Tbid. ii. 6. 1106*15; vi. 2. 1139°17. Cf. ibid. 1. 113816 ff.; also 5. 1140°16: “For 
the principle of things done consists in the end for the sake of which they are done.” 


29 Tbid. 2. 1139°22; 3. 1139°25. 
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entific knowledge (éxvornun), stands in relation to the rest much 
as the definition of the moral virtues stands to its specific mani- 
festations, for scientific knowledge is defined simply as the habit 
of demonstration (ts azodexrtxy)—as moral virtue had been 
defined as habit concerned with choice (és zpoa:pertxy)—and 
the remaining four are differentiated from it by specifying either 
the objects or the principles of such knowledge. The two vir- 
tues of the calculative part of the soul are distinguished by the 
activities they respectively direct, art being the habit of making 
(és mounrexn) according to true reason, prudence the habit of 
acting (és mpaxrixy) with regard to human goods according 
to true reason.’° The two remaining virtues of the scientific 
part of the soul are distinguished according to activities which 
are involved in the judgments and arguments of scientific 
knowledge itself: intuitive reason (voids) is assigned by a process 
of dialectical elimination to the treatment and possession of 
principles, while wisdom (codgia) is identified by a process of 
dialectical summation as the most accurate of the sciences, re- 
quiring the combination of intuitive reasoning and scientific 
knowledge, concerning the highest objects.* 

In the dialectical ascent from the moral to the intellectual 
virtues, from the consideration of the passions and actions with 
which the virtues are concerned to the consideration of the 
rules and reasons according to which virtuous actions are per- 
formed, two distinctions are constantly at work: (1) the per- 
pendicular distinction of efficient and final cause, of the ma- 
terials by which choice is determined and the objectives by 
which reason and desire are determined, and (2) the horizontal 
distinction of part and whole, individual and group. The list 
of the moral virtues, thus, culminates in justice, which is the 
whole of virtue in one sense, that is, not in an absolute sense 
but in relation to our neighbor, and which in another sense is 


3° [bid. 2. 1139°23; 3. 1139°31; 4. 1140°9; 5. 1140>20. 
3! [bid. 6. 1141*9; 7. 1141°17 ff. 
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merely one of the virtues.” In the individual, justice consists in 
fairness; but in relation to others, justice is lawfulness. The law 
may provide, at least in the case of overt actions which affect 
others, for the numerous contingencies consequent on derelic- 
tion of other virtues on the part of individuals. This dialectical 
ambivalence by which “justice” has different significances as 
related to the individual himself and to individuals associated 
in groups is found also in the treatment of the intellectual vir- 
tues. Prudence, like justice, has two forms, since the same habit 
may be concerned with the action of an individual or it may be 
directed to the regulation of a state. Prudence is identical with 
political wisdom.*? Similarly, in the ascending line of the dialec- 
tic, potentialities are treated in terms of actualities and actuali- 
ties in terms of potentialities, efficient causes determine ends 
and calculation directed to ends insures rightness of means, un- 
til the argument culminates in the final cause or end of man, 
happiness, the activity which is according to what is best in 
us and which guides us to what is noble and divine in things. 
The moral virtues determine the right mark at which to aim 
actions; prudence determines the means to it; and wisdom in 
its possession and exercise determines happiness.** Wisdom, the 
culmination of all other human activities, is discernible there- 

32 [bid. v. 1. 112925 ff.; cf. 1130*11, where the distinction between justice and virtue 


is summed up: ‘‘They are the same, but their being is not the same: as relative to 
others, it is justice; as a certain kind of habit without qualification, it is virtue. ”’ 


33 [bid. vi. 8. 1141%23: “Political science and prudence are the same habit, but their 
being is not the same. Of the science which is concerned with the city, that which is 
architectonic is the legislative prudence, that which deals with particulars has the com- 
mon name political Prudence also is commonly thought to be that which is 
concerned with oneself and the individual; and this bears the common name 
prudence, while the others are distinguished as household management, legisla- 
tion, politics, and the latter is subdivided into deliberative and judicial.”” The manner 
in which these distinctions are made sets them apart from the lists of meanings of terms 
which are drawn up in physical and metaphysical inquiries, since in the theoretic sci- 
ences a difference of essence permits a differentiation of univocal terms, that is, terms 
which retain a single meaning, while in moral and political inquiries identical habits 
may possess in different relations different modes of being manifested in different activi- 
ties and subject, therefore, to different branches of knowledge. 


34 [bid. 12. 1144°3; 13. 114597; X. 7. 1177°12. 
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fore under two guises: it is found first and most easily in the 
most finished and perfect practitioners of any of the arts, and 
it is also the most finished of all the forms of knowledge, combin- 
ing science and intuitive reason in the consideration and con- 
templation of the highest objects.*5 As justice is a habit in which 
the individual virtues conceived as habits are brought into con- 
tact with the habit which insures submission to the law of the 
state, and as prudence is a habit in which calculation of the 
means to ends and the consequences of actions is brought into 
contact with calculation of the practicable ingredients of the 
common good, so wisdom is a habit in which the excellences of 
all conduct, art, and knowledge are brought into contact with 
the basic and pervading traits of men and things. 

The virtues themselves also have a psychological context in 
the sense that other dispositions besides the virtues treat of 
the passions in man, and other activities besides those in ac- 
cordance with virtue are good or achieve goods, even to the 
point of being mistaken by many men and by philosophers as 
well for the good itself and happiness. After the virtues have 
been treated, therefore, a fresh start must be taken** to place 
the virtues among these moral states before the dialectic is com- 
pleted and happiness itself can be treated. There are three 
moral states to be avoided: vice, incontinence, and brutishness; 
the contraries to the first two are virtue and continence, and 
since brutishness and its contrary are different in genus from 
virtue and vice, while continence and incontinence are of the 
same genus as virtue and vice although not identical habits, 
the discussion turns largely on continence and related habits.*’ 
Pleasure and pain are in need of similar consideration, for the 
good may be either an activity or a habit, and pleasure, al- 
though it is not a habit, is, like happiness, an unimpeded activ- 
ity of a habit, and may be good or bad, while pain is an evil, 
either absolutely or relatively.** In addition to these habits and 

38 Ibid. vi. 7. 1141°9. 37 Ibid. 1145*23, 35. 

36 Tbid. vii. 1. 1145*15. 38 [bid. 12. 1153°14; 13. 1153>10. 
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activities which pass in the opinions of some for virtues and 
happiness, friendship too is comparable in many respects to vir- 
tue and particularly to justice, to such an extent indeed that it 
may be analogized to furnish a schematism for all communities, 
constitutions, and associations.3° If friendship shares the ambiv- 
alence of justice as a personal habit and a bond of associations, 
however, pleasure and pain retrace the stages of the ascent of 
dialectic, for on the first level pleasure and pain are matters 
with which moral virtues are concerned;*® again they them- 
selves are comparable to virtue and vice, continence and incon- 
tinence, in being good and evil;* and finally as an activity pleas- 
ure is comparable with happiness itself and it is an ingredient 
of happiness.“ The sprawling mass of moral problems is 
treated between two extremes determined by the “natures” of 
men, for the powers of man furnish, on the one hand, the ma- 
terials of ethics and, on the other, the rational rules of action 
which are at once the product of human activity and its approxi- 
mation to the truths and processes of science. The “matter” 
of morality in the actions and passions of men is oriented to its 
ends in the moral virtues; the “forms” of morality in those vir- 
tues are related to the means for their accomplishment; the 
“end” of moral action is in happiness; but the intermediate 
region in which actions and passions are regulated, precepts 
applied, and happiness sought, is vast and indeterminate ex- 
cept as repeated actions have sketched lines which may be 
checked against the determinations of the prudent man. 
Ethics is a part of the science of politics, or more precisely it 
is the selection and treatment of those aspects of the problems 
of conduct which are pertinent to determination by the virtues 
and susceptible of control and judgment in the individual man. 
The same or similar problems can be treated in terms of the 
external associations and influences of men. Aristotle’s concep- 
39 Tbid. viii. 1. 1155*r and 23; 5. 1157°7; 9. 1159°26 ff. 


4° Tbid. ii. 3. 11049; vii. 11. 1152%5. 
« Ibid. vii. 13. 11531. 42 Tbid. x. 4. 1174°32; 7. 1177%23. 
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tion of the relation of ethics and politics can almost be summed 
up in the opening sentences of the two treatises he devoted to 
those subjects. The Nicomachean Ethics begins with the state- 
ment that every action is directed to some good, and the prob- 
lems involved in achieving the ends of action are thereafter 
treated relative to the potentialities and material discoverable 
in individual men. The Politics, on the other hand, begins with 
the statement that every community is established with a view 
to some good, and the problems involved in states and institu- 
tions are thereafter treated relative to needs and ends which 
transcend individual powers. The natural basis of the state is 
found in ends as the natural basis of the virtues was found in 
passions and actions. The simpler forms of association, such 
as the family and the village, derive their origin and nature 
from the union of male and female, master and slave, parent 
and child, none of whom could exist or continue long in existence 
without the other, and the natural bases of the household and 
the village are to be found, therefore, in those interdepend- 
ences. The state is “natural” for the same reason, although its 
end is loftier and its organization more complex. 


When several villages are united in a single complete community, large 
enough to be nearly or quite self-sufficing, the state comes into existence, 
originating in the bare needs of life, and continuing in existence for the 
sake of a good life. And therefore, if the earlier forms of society are natu- 
ral, so is the state, for it is the end of them, and the nature of a thing is 
its end. For what each thing is when fully developed, we call its nature, 
whether we are speaking of a man, a horse, or a family. Besides, the final 
cause and end of a thing is the best, and to be self-sufficing is the end and 
best.43 
It is in this sense that man is “by nature a political animal,’’*4 
not in any of the less plausible senses which have been ascribed 
to the phrase suggesting the implication that man is obtrusively 

43 Politics i. 2. 1252%27. Cf. ibid. 1253°18: ‘‘Further, the state is by nature clearly 
prior to the family and to the individual, since the whole is of necessity prior to the 


part.” 
44 Ibid. 1253°3, 25-33; iii. 6. 127819. 
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and continuously cognizant of the responsibilities and ends of 
political action, but in the sense that he is incapable of existence 
and of a good life without the benefits of political associations. 

The two directions in which “nature’”’ is sought in ethics and 

in politics, respectively, in material potentialities and in ends, 
are discernible even in the criticisms by which Aristotle under- 
takes to refute Plato in those two sciences. In the Nicomachean 
Ethics Socrates is criticized for reducing the virtues to knowl- 
edge, while the Platonists are criticized for separating action 
and end in the doctrine of a self-subsistent good which is inade- 
quate to the multiplicity of goods and ineffective to aid in their 
pursuit ;° multiplicity of being and practicability of application 
are both achieved, according to Aristotle, by seeking the nat- 
ural basis of virtues in actions and passions. In the Politics 
Socrates and Plato are criticized for reducing all forms of associa- 
tion and all kinds of rule to one, for trying to unify the state 
by making it a kind of family and by making all citizens the 
same ;“ efficacy of appeal to social motivation depends, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, on the distinction of the state from other forms 
of association, and the natural bases for that distinction can be 
found only in the multiplicity of ends achieved by association. 
In moral and political philosophy, as in physics and metaphys- 
ics, multiplicity of classifications and pluralism of kinds are es- 
sential to Aristotle’s solution of philosophic problems. 

Since the state is a whole and composite, it can be analyzed, 
on the analogy of natural composite bodies and organic com- 
pounds, by considering its parts and its ends: the constituent 
parts of the state are the citizens;‘’ the ends of states are to 
be found in their natures or constitutions, which in turn are to 
be determined by the manner and proportion in which the parts 
of states are combined.** The schematic organization of kinds 
of constitutions according to their final causes falls under six 

4S Nicomachean Ethics i. 6. 1096*17; vi. 13. 114429. 

Politics i. 1. 1252°7; ii. 2. 126115 ff. 


47 Ibid. iii. 1. 127437 ff. 48 Tbid. 6. 12786 ff.; iv. 3. 128927. 
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heads (which are the Aristotelian reformulation by means of 
three pairs of good and bad states of basic ideas which doubtless 
go back to Plato’s scheme of five states in progressive stages 
of decline from the perfect state), and the ends which states 
pursue and attain are combined with schematisms of the pos- 
sible distributions of powers and magistracies in states to indi- 
cate and order some instances among the infinitely diversified 
political possibilities under these six heads. It would be a mis- 
take, however, to think of Aristotle’s massive classifications of 
states simply as functional and mathematical determinations 
of conceivable political combinations, institutions, and ends. 
They are, rather, the multiple development, by means of the 
four causes, of answers to the problem, basic to politics as Aris- 
totle conceived it, of how institutions and constitutions depend 
on and influence citizens associated in communities. Solutions 
to that problem determine the value, appropriateness, and sta- 
bility of institutions. 

The basis of classification which Aristotle uses for political 
problems may be compared to that of the classification of bio- 
logical problems in the History of Animals. In biology a double 
classification is used to set forth difficulties and to classify 
phenomena, a classification of animals combined with a classifi- 
cation of the parts of animals. In politics too a double classifi- 
cation is introduced—once the doctrines of predecessors and 
the examples of good states have been dismissed in Book II— 
a classification of states and of the classes of citizens which form 
the parts of states.*? Since the first classification of the Politics 
is in terms of aims or final causes, states are there classified as 
good or bad dependent on whether or not they are directed to 
the common good, and the comparison of kinds of states leads 
eventually to the examination of the form of constitution which 
would be best in the abstract, much as the consideration of mo- 
tions in the Physics led to the final cause and unmoved mover. 
In the best state the relation of part and whole is simple, for the 


49 [bid. ii. 4. 1277%5; iv. 4. 1290°25-39. 
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end of the state and the end of the citizen are the same, and the 
good man is the good citizen. The chief problem in such a state 
is therefore the education by which to continue citizens at the 
high level of perfection which alone would make such a state 
possible.s° 

Single-minded pursuit of the good, however, is rare if not 
unexampled in political history, and the philosophic discussion 
of the perfect state would be impractical if its precepts were 
treated as rules to be followed literally rather than as the limit- 
ing case in which all consideration of particular and actual con- 
ditions may be omitted. To supplement such consideration in 
terms of the best as the limit to political development, states 
must also be differentiated into the varieties of their kinds, not 
merely as good or bad in general, but as well or poorly suited— 
whether good or bad on abstract standards—to the situations, 
characters, educations, and employments of citizens. Moreover, 
to treat the appropriateness of political institutions to particular 
situations, the various functions of the state must be differen- 
tiated as well as the relevant traits of its citizens. The analysis 
of the best state, which resulted from the consideration of final 
causes suited to the realization of the best potentialities of man, 
is supplemented therefore, by a second analysis, not of what is 
best in the abstract, but of what is best under given circum- 
stances. That change of emphasis is made possible by consider- 
ation of the material instead of the final causes of states, as 
they are found in the characters of possible or actual citizen 
bodies, much as a similar reorientation in the problems of the 
physical sciences was achieved by the use of material causes in 
the De caelo. The realizable potentialities of any actual group 
of men fall short of the ideal potentialities of man, and the bad 
as well as the good forms of constitutions are treated in terms 


5° The double classification is stated in Book III; the characteristics of the best state, 
its citizens, and their education are treated in Books VII and VIII. In the traditional 
order of books, as contrasted to the recent scholarly ordering which separates them, they 
follow as Books III, IV, and V. The traditional order is followed throughout in the 
application of the causes to the problems of the Politics that follows. 
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of the deviation, coincident with the deviation of the good citi- 
zen from the good man, of the justice of a state from simple 
justice. 

A third formulation of the problems of politics, moreover, is 
implied in the distinction of these two, for if one asks what is 
the best state in the abstract and what is the best state under 
particular circumstances, one should also ask what is the form 
of government which is best suited to states in general. That 
question can be answered by examining the proportions and 
functions of the parts and agencies of a state, and so determin- 
ing their formal causes. In the pursuit of formal causes Aristotle 
systematized a distinction, which has had a long history of di- 
versified applications, of the parts of the state into legislative, 
executive, and judicial functions, and these correspond as for- 
mal causes to three of the senses given to the intellectual virtue 
of prudence, considered as political wisdom.” 

The character of political problems and subject matters is 
well indicated in the application of these three analyses to the 
six kinds of states. All six are treated in the first analysis, but 
since it is directed to the differentiation of good and bad and 
since it culminates in the consideration of the best state, em- 
phasis is laid particularly on aristocracy and monarchy among 

5 Politics iv (olim vi). 1. 128821: ‘‘Hence it is obvious that government too is the 
subject of a single science, which has to consider what government is best and of what 
sort it must be, to be most in accordance with our aspirations, if there were 20 external 
impediment, and also what kind of government is adapted to particular states. For 
the best is often unattainable, and therefore the true legislator and statesman ought to 
be acquainted, not only with (1) that which is best in the abstract, but also with (2) 
that which is best relatively to circumstances. We should be able further to say how a 
state may be constituted under any given conditions (3); both how it is originally 
formed and, when formed, how it may be longest preserved; the supposed state being 
so far from having the best constitution that it is unprovided even with the conditions 
necessary for the best; neither is it the best under the circumstances, but of an inferior 
type. He ought, moreover, to know (4) the form of government which is best suited to 
states in general; for political writers, although they have excellent ideas, are often 
unpractical. We should consider, not only what form of government is best, but also 
what is possible and what is easily attainable by all.’”” The best state has been con- 


sidered; the state that is best under the circumstances is treated by consideration of 
the various citizens of various states in the first ten chapters of Book IV. 


8 Cf. above, n. 33. 
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the customary six states. It is unnecessary, since monarchy 
and aristocracy are good without qualification, to take them 
up again in the second consideration of states which are the 
best under particular circumstances, and they are therefore 
omitted in the second analysis, while the remaining four are 
treated in detail.‘* The claims of polity and tyranny to con- 
sideration, however, are entirely due to their defensibility, in 
so far as they are defensible, under the press of particular situa- 
tions, for they are not truly constitutions, polity being a fusion 
of oligarchy and democracy, and tyranny being either indistin- 
guishable from monarchy or no form of government.’* They 
have no place, therefore, in the consideration of what is best in 
states in general, which depends on formal perfections of organi- 
zation in the state treated so far as possible apart from any 
consideration of occasional outstanding virtues or possible deg- 
radations of citizens. Only two kinds of states—democracies 
and oligarchies—remain for consideration under this third head, 
and they are treated, not in terms of ends or in terms of distinc- 
tions in classes of citizens, but in terms of common qualities 
shared by citizens and in terms of proportions in the exercise 
of the three functions of the state. 

The problems of politics involve, finally, in addition to ques- 
tions of structure and purpose or questions of what is best in 
the abstract or in this particular case or in general, questions 
of generation, change, and destruction, questions concerning 
how a state of any given kind may be initiated and set up, how 
it may be continued once established, and how it may be over- 
thrown. The pursuit of inquiry into efficient causes, which alone 
are suited to solve problems of generation, destruction, or pres- 
ervation, led Aristotle to his shrewd analysis of revolutions, of 
the means by which to foment movements that lead to changes 
in a constitution, the devices by which to thwart them, and the 
precautions to be taken against them.* 

Political science, as Aristotle treats it, supplements ethics by 

53 Politics iv (olim vi). 2. 1289*26. 58 Ibid. vi (olim vii). 1. 121631. 


54 bid. 8. 129530; 10. 1295*1. 56 Ibid. v (olim viii). 1. 1301%19 ff. 
5 5 
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treating man as a part of institutions organized in view of ends, 
as ethics supplements politics by treating ends in terms of the 
potentialities, abilities, and reasons of men. The one, ethics, 
adapts efficient causes of action to situations, rules, and ends; 
the other, politics, adapts ends to kinds of citizens, forms of 
government, and modes of political action. The Nicomachean 
Ethics proceeds from the habits to the ends of moral activity 
and analyzes the ways in which the potentialities of human ac- 
tion may be realized to their fullest, first in habits concerned 
with choice, then in habits concerned with reason and rules, 
and finally in activities and most particularly in the activity 
which is the end of man, happiness. The Politics proceeds from 
the ends of states and associations conceived as wholes to the 
activities, social and antisocial, of men who make up the state, 
and analyzes the ways in which those ends may themselves 
determine the form of a state, or how the form may be deter- 
mined to particular conditions, or how the form may be treated 
apart from ends or conditions, or how changes occur from one 
form to another. The pattern of causes which governs these 
analyses is the contribution of metaphysics to moral and politi- 
cal philosophy. But more important than the source are the 
consequences of that conception of causes in moral and political 
philosophy, for the same four causes operate in Aristotle’s treat- 
ment of physics, but with this difference, that powers are deter- 
mined uniquely to ends in natural things and natural change, 
while moral actions are determined by habits which involve 
choice, and political associations and combinations are deter- 
mined at least in part by men’s conception of the good. The nu- 
merous acceptable analogies between physics, on the one hand, 
and ethics and politics, on the other, have frequently tempted 
philosophers to deny these differences. In the philosophy of 
Aristotle, however, they mark the crucial point at which prac- 
tical sciences are distinguished from theoretical—as the analo- 
gies between physics and politics mark the difference between 
the practical sciences and the arts—for the indeterminacy of 
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habit and choice which stands between human powers and ac- 
tions make necessary in politics and ethics a dialectical method 
which unites the subject matters of the two practical sciences in 
contrast to the scientifically discriminated subjects treated by 
scientific methods in the physical sciences. 

The influence which Aristotle’s moral and political theories 
have had in later ages has followed a tortuous path determined 
largely by the fact that Aristotle’s cautious discrimination of 
the practical sciences from the arts and the theoretic sciences is 
rarely part of the influence he exercises, but instead some of the 
broad analogies—criticized by Aristotle in the doctrines of Soc- 
rates and Plato—by which doing is reduced to knowing and both 
are identified with making, have controlled the interpretation 
of Aristotle’s doctrines. The influence of the Aristotelian ethics 
has been limited largely to the repetition in uncongenial con- 
texts, usually traceable to Platonic sources, of his wise sayings 
concerning the virtues, choice, deliberation, free-will, friend- 
ship, prudence, wisdom, pleasure, happiness. Much of the lan- 
guage in which ethics and moral problems are discussed still 
bears an Aristotelian impress, but the particularity which his 
constant insistence on choice and the efficient causes of action 
brought to his words has been lost in the generality which has 
come into ethics by emphasis on forms, actions, and ends. Dur- 
ing the Christian Middle Ages the ethics of Aristotle was intro- 
duced into a moral theory built on eternal goods and divine 
love which were often described in terms borrowed from Plato.‘’ 


81 Cf. Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologica Ia, q. 6, a. 4, ad resp., where Thomas 
undertakes to demonstrate, by means of the doctrine of participation, that the divine 
goodness is the exemplary, efficient, and final cause of all goods, and to effect that end 
goes so far as to reconcile the Platonic doctrine of ideas, at least in respect to the 
good, to the Aristotelian analysis. ‘‘Hoc autem quod est per se ens et per se unum, 
ponebat [sc. Plato] esse summum bonum. Et quia bonum convertitur cum ente, sicut 
et unum, ipsum per se bonum dicebat esse Deum, a quo omnia dicuntur bona per 
modum participationis—Et quamvis haec opinio irrationabilis videatur quantum ad 
hoc quod ponebat species rerum naturalium separatas per se susbistentes, ut Aristoteles 
multipliciter improbat; tamen hoc absolute verum est, quod aliquid est primum quod 
per suam essentiam est ens et bonum, quod dicimus Deum, ut ex superioribus patet. 
Huic etiam sententiae concordat Aristoteles”’ (cf. ibid. IIa, Ilae, q. 27, a. 3). Much the 
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Eternal goods have not been without defenders even since the 
Renaissance, but moral questions have been treated largely by 
reference to the functions of the mind or the directions of ac- 
tions or the meanings of words, and inquiry has seldom re- 
turned to habits which are relative to passions and subject to 
rational formulation. In the place of a subsistent good, moral 
problems have been referred for a time to reason, moral sense, 
common sense, intuition, or some like power supposed to be 
possessed by all men, until in more recent times a like generality 
was achieved by actions subject uniformly to some pragmatic 
test or by terms like “good” or “value” supposed to extend in 
single or comparable meanings in all their applications. 

The political theory of Aristotle has been continued and ex- 
tended in like dismemberment, and the analogies used by Aris- 
totle have been adapted, as in the case of ethics, to reformulate 
politics now as an art, now as a physical science. Such trans- 
formations are easily accomplished by removing the controlling 
influence exercised by final causes and the ends of the good life 
in his analysis of politics, for their place is then taken by politi- 
cal forms and laws which are imbedded, in appropriate Platonic 
fashion, in the nature of things, by the interests and intentions 
of individuals or groups, by power and agreements, by rights 
and duties, or by technical knowledge and competence. Inquiry 
into the bases of justice in “natural justice,” particularly as 
continued by Stoics and Neo-Platonists, supplied the pattern 
according to which political theory turned, in Roman law and 
Christian theology, from the investigation of changing condi- 


same transformation is achieved by the place of the theological virtues and particularly 
charity in the moral scheme (cf. ibid. q. 25, a. 2, ad 1). The will assumes, as a conse- 
quence, a unique direction and importance which it did not have for Aristotle, and it is 
extended by analogy not only from ethics to politics but to natural phenomena (cf. 
ibid. Ia, q. 82, a. 4, ad resp.: ‘‘Et hoc apparet tam in naturalibus quam in politicis. 
Caelum enim, quod agit ad universalem conservationem generabilium et corruptibilium, 
movet omnia inferiora corpora, quorum unumquodque agit ad conservationem propriae 
speciei, vel etiam individui. Rex etiam, qui intendit bonum commune regni, movet per 
suum imperium singulos praepositos civitatum, qui singulis civitatibus curam regiminis 
impendunt. Objectum autem voluntatis est bonum et finis in communi).”’ 
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tions to reiteration of the influence, rarely particularized, of 
“natural law,’’>* and the doctrine of natural law itself suggests 
the modes of analysis, much practiced since the Middle Ages, 
by which political problems are resolved by the unique deter- 
minations of Reason or Will. Aristotle’s vocabulary and dis- 
tinctions, the formal organizations of the study of politics and 
of the institutions studied in it, have contributed recurrent 
terms to the long literature of utopian projected states, to the 
scientific discussion of politics, to the pamphleteering prepara- 
tion for governments, and even to the language in which laws 
and constitutions have been written and interpreted: thus, to 
mention only the most obvious cases, the formal distinction of 
the parts of a constitution has furnished, by way of Montes- 
quieu, the practical precept of the division of powers, and Aris- 
totle’s manner of differentiating six states has become, more 
than any other classification of states, part of political language. 
In general, however, the effect of this formalizing of Aristotle’s 
terminology and theory may be seen in the tendency of the 
two end-terms of his dialectic, the individual and the state, 
which are determined in endless ways each relative to the other, 
to become absolute in such fashion that all political problems 
may be treated as instances of the opposition of rights and 
duties, or even of Individualism and the Common Good. Even 
more subtle and pervasive, however, has been the tendency of 
Absolute Goods, when long established in discussion, to be 
translated, with little effort or consequence, into the actions or 
intentions which are turned to them; when philosophers have 
tired of formal causes, entitized as eternal beings, they have 
sought solace, if not a different analysis, in efficient causes, 
finding the common good in some manifestation of a common 
will, or accounting for political organizations, which had been 
called “natural,” as conventional associations established by 

58 The sources for the discussion of natural law in Aristotle are to be found not in 


the Politics (except as reflected in the perfect state) but in the Rhetoric (i. 13. 13733) 
and in the treatment of natural justice in the Nicomachean Ethics (v. 7. 1134>18). 
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social contracts. This tendency repeats the fate which has be- 
fallen Aristotle’s physical theory, for in politics as in physics 
all four of the Aristotelian causes have been reduced to efficient 
causes—contracts and covenants have been advanced as effi- 
cient causes to account for the pursuit of the “common good,” 
the division of powers has been made the efficient cause of the 
persistence of states, not the form of their organization—and 
the tendency reached its completion at the close of the Middle 
Ages, when Aristotle’s political theory was no longer fitted in a 
scheme dominated by “eternal law,” in the first and most in- 
fluential of modern political theories, that of Machiavelli, which 
is based almost exclusively on considerations, derived from 
Aristotle’s treatment of efficient causes in the Politics and of 
persuasion in the Rhetoric, of means by which to move or main- 
tain a state. 

The influence and continuation of the method of Aristotle’s 
political theory must be sought in other regions than those 
covered in later political and ethical speculation, for in the 
philosophies which have abandoned the distinction between the- 
oretic and practical sciences, the method of the practical sci- 
ences may be found, universalized and extended to any sub- 
ject, or even to all subjects. In pragmatisms, functionalisms, 
operationalisms, instrumentalisms, and positivisms, some ves- 
tiges of the dialectic of morality—with its emphasis on agents 
and outcomes, its concern with organic interrelations, its limita- 
tion of perspective to relative and proximate causal influences— 
survive and have been made to disguise the uncongenial specu- 
lations of metaphysics by supplying first principles which seem 
to be based wholly on the confidence we can have in things 
made or modified by man. 
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SCIENCE AND VALUE’ 


WILBUR M. URBAN 


I, THE PROBLEM OF FACT AND VALUE IN THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


A 


THINK most of us, scientists and philosophers alike, will 

welcome this opportunity to get together on what we all 

recognize to be a burning point in all our thinking today, 
especially on all that has to do with the human—namely, the 
problem of fact and value, or, more generally, science and 
value. Whatever we may think about the physical or natural 
sciences—I personally believe that the problem is significant 
there also—we are all agreed that, when we come to what are 
called the “social sciences,” the problem is no longer merely 
significant but has become imperious. There is one thing of 
which most of us are convinced: there is a genuine crisis in 
these sciences, and this crisis turns upon the issue thus formu- 
lated. 

So important do I consider the issue that I am embarrassed 
that I have been chosen to open the discussion. My own views 
are so definite, even dogmatic, that I am perhaps ill fitted to 
play the role for which I have been chosen. Since, however, 
your spokesman assured me that the object of this first paper 
is “to split the entire subject wide open,” I take courage. For 
such a task clear-cut conviction may perhaps be the sharpest 
ax. I shall therefore try to do some splitting, knowing that what 
may perhaps appear dogmatically sharp in my presentation 
will be recognized as chiefly a device for getting the issues 
clearly before us. We may clear the way for the real issues by 


« A paper presented at a joint session of the American Philosophical Association and 
Section K of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, Philadelphia, 
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noting two points upon which all of us, scientists and philoso- 
phers alike, will surely agree. 

The first of these is that in the most general sense there is 
only one method of knowledge, namely, the scientific—in the 
sense, namely, of the aim at objectivity. None of us wishes to 
be guilty of wishful thinking, to include our own personal preju- 
dices and valuations in our conclusions. And yet we know that 
this objectivity is difficult to attain in all science. It is pecul- 
iarly so in the sciences that deal with man. Indeed, some of us 
have become cynical on the question, for we are accustomed 
to see precisely those who claim the greatest objectivity and 
scientific method most unaware of their own prejudices and 
prior evaluations. 

This leads us to the second question, upon which I think we 
should all be agreed—namely, that these sciences or this part 
of science, unlike the physical sciences, contains value judg- 
ments or propositions as part of the very material of science 
itself. It is not merely that the practitioners of these sciences 
find it difficult to exclude their own valuations in the reading 
of the facts—that, though difficult, is conceivably possible— 
it is rather that the so-called ‘‘facts” themselves, as facts, are 
already value charged. We may, indeed, compare two forms 
of the family or of the state wholly impersonally, as we may 
compare two minerals or two types of vertebrates. But who is 
any longer naive enough to suppose that we can form the con- 
cept of the family or of the state without reference to moral and 
social values? Thus it is that an economic, a social, or a political 
theory is always a theory of value and cannot, in the nature of 
the case, be anything else. 


B 


On these points we should all, I think, be agreed. But now 
appears a serious divergence of opinion—namely, concerning 
the notion of science itself. Science is the most ambiguous con- 
cept of the modern world, and this ambiguity has become one 
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of the most fatal sources of misunderstanding in our present 
culture. 

There are those who maintain what they call the “unity of 
science.” They insist that there is only one method of science. 
There are others who, recognizing the difference of material of 
the two types of science, insist upon the decentralization of the 
sciences—that the method of the science must be determined 
by the material. 

This second view is increasing in influence and has found out- 
standing representatives in all countries and all sciences. In- 
augurated in a certain sense by Dilthey (in his famous saying, 
“Things we describe—the soul we understand”’), it found its 
most reasoned expression, perhaps, in Rickert’s famous book, 
Die Grenzen der naturwissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung. The 
essential point is that, in those realms of knowledge in which 
value is part of the material of the sciences themselves, the 
methods of handling the material must be different. 

It is this principle of the decentralization of science that I 
shall maintain. I shall insist, with Professor George Birkoff, 
that “each science represents a distinct level and each level is a 
natural one in the sense that it possesses its own type of lan- 
guage which is largely, if not wholly, independent of that used 
on the other levels,’’ and that the reduction of one type of lan- 
guage to the others can lead only to confusion and fallacy. 

I am well aware, of course, that even among the philosophers 
there is still a sect that argues vociferously for the unity of 
science. The logical positivists suppose that, of these languages 
of which Professor Birkofi speaks, there is only one that has any 
meaning and in which meaningful propositions can be expressed 
—namely, what they call ‘physical language.’ But, quite 
apart from the fact that this represents a serious misrepresenta- 
tion of the actual practice of the sciences, it suffices for our 
purpose to recognize that it begs the whole question at issue. 
It proceeds upon a wholly arbitrary, and, as I think, untenable 
theory of language and meaning. Into this I cannot go. It is 
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more to our purpose to recognize that unity of science, in this 
sense, is possible only by the reductionism which Birkoff de- 
plores and which, I think, we will all agree is fatal to under- 
standing. Carnap, for instance, recognizes this difficulty and 
maintains that it does not involve reductionism, but I have 
found no one who is convinced by the argument. 


Cc 


The sphere in which this principle of decentralization was 
first clearly seen was in the so-called “science of history.” It 
was, in fact, a physical scientist, Poincaré, who first called 
attention to the difference. Whereas physical science deals 
with repetitions and uniformities, history deals with unique and 
unrepeatable events. But it soon became evident that there is 
another, even more important, difference, namely, the value 
element in history. Historians do, of course, pass judgments 
upon the results of the historical process—otherwise they would 
scarcely write history. But it is also seen that values and value 
propositions are present in history in quite a different way, 
namely, as part of the material of history itself. 

The material of history is, of course, “facts’’—but they are 
facts of a unique order. I shall call them artifacts. To a large 
extent the material of history is the artifacts of various kinds 
with which the anthropologist and the archeologist deal—the 
various products of the hand and brain of man. But, properly 
understood, the term includes much more: not only monu- 
ments, but documents; not only works of art, but works of 
culture, such as economic and political institutions. All these, 
in the first instance at least, constitute the sources of historical 
knowledge. It is the understanding of what really was—what 
these meant to those who made them—that constitutes his- 
torical reconstruction. This understanding is, however, pos- 
sible only through recognition of the purposes and values of 
those who made these artifacts. Many historians ignore this 
aspect and consequently deceive both themselves and us. They 
suppose themselves to be understanding what really was when 
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they have merely produced what they call the ‘factual past,” 
apparently quite unaware that mere physical events in time are 
not historical facts at all but become historical only through 
interpretation. 

The position here maintained may, of course, be grossly 
misunderstood. There is a sense in which history, like any other 
science, starts with the “facts” of experience and develops 
theories to explain the facts. There is a sense also in which it 
develops rules of evidence for the confirmation and verification 
of the facts. But that is not the issue. The issue concerns the 
nature of the facts, and these are of the kind above described. 
There are constant attempts to show that history deals with 
value-free events, as does natural science; but all such attempts 
have, I think, failed. 

In any case, there are few who do not speak of the “lessons” 
which eventuate from the facts (this is a phrase taken from the 
recent address of a well-known historian), but this is sheer 
illusion. Lessons never eventuate from mere facts unless the 
facts already contain the.values which make the inferences 
lessons. The historian cannot at the same time run with the 
hare and course with the hounds—and this is, as we shall see, 
true of all the social sciences. He cannot suppose that he is 
using the methods of the physical sciences and at the same 
time use them for ends which the physical scientist would have, 
in the very nature of the case, to disavow. 

This conception of history as value science is of the utmost 
importance for our present topic. For not only is history, in 
the broad sense, the main instrument of the social sciences, but 
some interpretation or philosophy of history is implied in all 
social and political interpretation. ‘Every political theory is,” 
as Laski has said, “a philosophy of history,’”’ but so is every 
economic and social theory. For the outstanding fact is that 
the structures—economic, social, and political—are artifacts 
in the broad sense of the term: they are products of culture, 
not of nature. 

To return, however, to our main theme: the decentralization 
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of the sciences. In this connection I am very fond of an expres- 
sion of Ernst Troeltsch. “‘More intelligent intercourse’ with 
the material of history has, he tells us, changed our notions and 
methods in history. And this is true of the social sciences in 
general. In a recent public address, President Dodds of Prince- 
ton admitted that we must recognize that political science is not 
science in the sense that most of us had supposed it to be. More 
intelligent intercourse with the material of his subject had 
convinced him of this, and he is certainly fundamentally right. 
Our handling of the phenomena of the sciences of the human 
in the past has been grossly unintelligent at points. We have 
even been guilty of the absurdity of bewailing the fact that 
these sciences have not approached the perfection of the physi- 
cal sciences and that, consequently, we cannot “control”? man 
as we can nature. The last thing in the world that we should 
want is to control men in this way. The only intelligent purpose 
of a humanistic science is that self-control which results from 
the free acknowledgment of the ends and values of society. 
This leads me to a further point—the aim or objective of the 
social sciences. 


II. THE AIM OF SCIENCE AND OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
IN PARTICULAR 


A 


Our uncertainty regarding the methods of the value sciences 
really arises out of our uncertainty as to the aims of these 
sciences. This involves the more ultimate question of the aim 
or objective of science itself. 

This uncertainty as to the aim of science is part of the general 
ambiguity of the notion. Even physics, the most fundamental 
of the natural sciences, is torn apart by this question. Victorian 
science supposed that the object of science was to observe and 
explain the phenomena of nature. This idea is, however, many 
physicists now inform us, quite false—that is, it “does not cor- 
respond to what science actually is, whatever we think it should 
be.”’ Its sole function is to correlate phenomena and thus to 
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control them. We no longer wish to understand, but merely to 
describe and control. 

Whatever we may say of the physical sciences, this question 
of aim or objective becomes pressing when we come to the 
sciences of man, and its solution is imperative. Most practi- 
tioners of these sciences suppose that, as in the case of history, 
with which they are so closely connected, the ultimate aim is to 
find the lessons which eventuate from the facts, that is, to pass 
value judgments on forms of life and on institutions. Others 
deny this objective completely and maintain that the object 
here is also merely factual description. 

The issue here presented is stated clearly in the Preface to a 
recent History of Political Theory. Such theory, the author 
maintains, contains among its elements certain judgments of 
fact. Invariably, however, it also includes valuations and pre- 
dilections, personal or collective, which distort the perception 
of fact. The most that criticism can do is to keep these factors 
as distinct as possible. Taken as a whole, a political theory can 
hardly be said to be true. Thus, as appears in the course of the 
treatment, we can describe democracies and dictatorships, but 
we cannot evaluate them. That is a matter of personal or 
national opinion. He admits that he happens to like democracy 
and to dislike dictatorship, but that is all that there is to it. 
Thus the issue of fact and value is clearly stated. 

Now I take it that, while there are some of us who will accept 
this defeatist position, most of us, philosophers and social 
scientists alike, will not want to. We feel that it represents a 
skepticism which is death to all initiative in the social sciences 
and which is neither possible nor necessary. These value propo- > 
sitions, we should feel, are not merely expressions of emotion, 
individual or collective, but actual judgments which may be 
true or false. They are really disguised factual judgments, and 
all we have to do is to read off the meaning of the facts to get 
the values—to read the lessons which eventuate from the facts 
of history and society. 

This, I should suppose, is the more common position; but, as 
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I have already indicated, it seems to me sheer illusion. I shall 
now attempt to show this more fully. 


B 


The untenability of this general position has been epigram- 
matically stated in terms of two fallacies, the so-called “genetic 
fallacy” and the so-called “‘naturalistic fallacy,” the latter 
being the more general notion, under which the former may be 
subsumed. 

The genetic fallacy consists in the assumption that, by going 
back to the origins of a social phenomenon, we can determine 
its present meaning and value. This is the underlying assump- 
tion not only of the popular notion that our moral values are 
survivals of formerly serviceable habits but also of a large part 
of nineteenth-century social science and is one of the reasons 
that our intercourse with the phenomena was so unintelligent. 

This fallacy is such a vicious one, and those who deal with 
history and evolution have become so wary of it, that we have 
become nervous and now see it lurking under every bed. We no 
longer need to be told that the genesis of a thing does not de- 
termine its present meaning and value, but we are not so fully 
aware of the more fundamental fallacy of which it is a particular 
expression, namely, the naturalistic fallacy, as G. E. Moore 
has called it. 

This fallacy may be stated in several ways, but the most 
appropriate in our present context is the notion that values 
and value judgments are disguised facts and factual judgments 
and that values emerge of themselves from the “‘unadulterated”’ 
facts of nature. In other words, that we can get the “‘ought” 
from the “‘is.” 

Let us suppose then that “nature,” as here used, is intended 
to describe the general order of existence, of which our most 
adequate knowledge is afforded by the so-called “natural 
sciences.” If so, what have the value sciences, and pre-emi- 
nently ethics, to learn from them? Surely the answer is not 
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doubtful. If these sciences in their own proper principle con- 
tain no mention of value, nothing concerning value can be 
directly extracted from them. If, on the other hand, value is 
assigned to inferences, or “lessons,” from them, it must really 
be assumed within them—and the argument becomes one of 
values (or moral) only because values have been wrapped up 
in them all the time. 

The issue does not, of course, seriously arise in connection 
with the physical sciences. It is only when we come to biological 
science that there is any direct reference to the human and that 
any inferences as to human values could conceivably be drawn. 
Now the only conception of value, or of biological purpose, 
that could conceivably be extracted from the facts of this 
science—whether for the individual or the species—is suste- 
nance for as long a time as possible for as great numbers as pos- 
sible. The creature by filling its skin gets a better skin to fill. 
But, surely, unless we assume that persistence and sustenance, 
for as long a time and in as great numbers as possible, is itself 
a good or value, there is no inference to be drawn from the 
facts. Even more surely can no inference as to human good 
or value be drawn unless we make the prior assumption of the 
identity of the human with the animal, and this is the very 
reductionism which all genuine science should seek to avoid. 

For myself, I cannot help feeling that the entire movement in 
the so-called “social sciences” since Darwin and Spencer is a 
magnificent exploitation of the naturalistic fallacy. It was 
Nietzsche who made that clearest to me personally. Of the 
British social and moral philosophers he said that they were 
either knaves or fools. They tried to graft on this biological 
naturalism the moral values of Greek and Christian civiliza- 
tion, which rest on wholly different premises. Either they were 
really conscious that this could not be done—in which case 
they were knaves—or they had not intelligence enough to see 
that it could not be done—in which case they were fools. 

I can sympathize, of course, with those who so constantly 
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commit the naturalistic fallacy and try in some way to deduce 
values from facts, the “‘ought’’ from the “‘is.”” Facts are ‘“ob- 
jective,” and factual propositions verifiable. Values are sub- 
jective, it is held, and in principle unverifiable. If, they will 
maintain, you do not in some way deduce your values from the 
facts, you must fall back upon an intuition of values of some 
sort—on ethics or axiology—as the science which conditions the 
social sciences in general. 

Now I do not suppose that we can really escape this alterna- 
tive. Certainly, I shall not try to escape it. I do not hesitate to 
say that there is a science of ethics in the broad sense of science, 
and that, unless there is, there is no social science in the sense 
that any of its theories of social good are either true or false. In 
any case, that is the reason why philosophers have not, in the 
main, attempted to escape the alternative. That is the reason 
why in recent years the main body of philosophers have been 
led to some concept of objective values and to a doctrine of 
value realism. In the Ninth International Congress of Philoso- 


phy fifty papers were presented on the problems of value; and 
the dominant tendency in the Congress was, as I have pointed 
out in a recent account of this phase of the Congress’ work, in 
this direction. 


C 


If, then, there is to be any science of the human and of human 
values, it must find its basis in a theory of objective values. I 
personally cannot see any middle ground between this and the 
very honest, but somewhat embarrassing, position of the posi- 
tivist, who sees in value judgments merely subjective expres- 
sions of feeling and emotion, recognizes them for what they are, 
and then passes on to what he somewhat naively describes as 
mere facts. 

But most of you will, I feel sure, hardly accept this alterna- 
tive. The situation, you will say, is not quite so hopeless as all 
that. There is a middle ground, a kind of quasi-objectivity to 
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values, and to the formulation of this position many of you have 
doubtless been helped by the instrumentaiism connected with 
the honored name of John Dewey. 

What the position amounts to is this: Physical science has 
abandoned the notion of knowledge of an antecedent world and 
its structure, for the control of process through experiment. 
Let us apply this notion analogously to the material of the social 
sciences and the value propositions which they contain. Values, 
in other words, like anything else, are to be tested by experi- 
ment, either actually or in thought. Thus, the past of any 
value is to be used just as in a laboratory experiment. We 
neither glorify it nor condemn it. It is merely to be interpreted 
according to the special problem created by the specific situa- 
tion. When we “operate” with values in this way, we shall, 
just as in the physical sciences, achieve not certainty but 
control. 

Now I shall not argue against Professor Dewey’s position 
explicitly—that would involve the introduction of more philo- 
sophical technicalities into my paper than is either possible 
or desirable. I shall rather concern myself with the general 
position in the social sciences, which, while undoubtedly in- 
fluenced by him, is yet the outgrowth of many tendencies in 
our present-day science and culture. On the face of it, this 
argument for an analogous instrumentality test of values seems 
quite cogent. But it is surprising how many difficulties im- 
mediately present themselves. 

How do we, in the first place, test the success of a value? 
Values undeniably work, but they don’t necessarily succeed or 
fail. We have monogamy, bigamy, polyandry, and a dozen 
other systems of marriage. They have all worked, since people 
seem to have lived and sung under each of them. Taboo against 
murder works, since societies flourish where the taboo is present; 
a systematic killing of aged parents also works. The latter 
custom is even necessary where food is scarce and existence 
hard; perhaps to that extent it is even a pragmatic value. To 
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an extent, then, despite all the dangers of the genetic fallacy, 
we may perhaps admit that knowledge of process and of the 
genesis of values can contribute significantly to our under- 
standing of them. But the situation is wholly different when 
we attempt a revaluation of values—when, in other words, we 
attempt to pass to the judgment of new values (economic, 
social, or political) which are proposed. When judging the 
effectiveness, the workability of a value, we have to use some 
other value to appraise it. We may know the processes by 
which people are made fat, lean, or middling; but we shall have 
to decide whether we ought to make them fat, lean, or middling, 
for there is no judgment inherent in a mere process. Suppose that 
we decide to make them lean in order that they may run faster. 
Then we have founded our value of leanness upon the value of 
speed in running, which must, in turn, be founded on another 
value, and so on. Where, then, is our key value or values? By 
the method proposed, there could obviously be no key value in 
the sense of its antecedent existence, an existence which we 
must mutually acknowledge. 

I need scarcely labor my point. Such a method is obviously 
powerless before the moral and political issues that face men 
today. And need I add, the social or humanistic sciences that 
employ it have nothing to say on these issues. If they suppose 
that they have, they are deceiving both themselves and us. 
Oh I know, of course, how an argument such as this is usually 
turned aside. In popular circles the appeal is always made to 
“all intelligent, right-thinking, and forward-thinking people.” 
And in principle the argument is no different in the circles 
called scientific and philosophical, where, in like manner, the 
appeal is made to “‘intelligence” and to progress somehow 
implicit in mere process. The instrumentalist has a key value, 
although he, of course, denies it strenuously. That value is 
intelligence. It is assumed that wherever intelligence is em- 
ployed good results will follow, and thus intelligence becomes 
the absolute value. In short, what is really done is to fall back 
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upon certain empirically and logically unsupported judgments 
of value which have been implicit in all the social thinking 
of the nineteenth century. 

But suppose these assumptions are denied; suppose we are 
anti-intellectualists, as many of the keenest minds of the 
twentieth century are? Suppose that we deny that intelligence 
always produces the good? Is there any reply to this? Suppose 
we deny that process is progress. Is there any reply to this? 
I have already said that the social science uf the nineteenth 
century was a gigantic exploitation of the naturalistic fallacy. 
Is it too much to say that the instrumentalism of the twentieth 
is a gigantic begging of the entire issue in question? 


III. THE DILEMMAS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


A 


I said in the beginning that I should try to fulfil my function 
of splitting the whole problem of fact and value wide open. In 


doing so, I have consciously and consistently pointed my 
positions in such a way as to invite disagreement and debate. 
In conclusion I shall adopt a method which is notorious for its 
ability to do just this thing, namely, the presentation of 
dilemmas. 

This is an era of crises. In our present mood every tension is 
a crisis—and tends to become a crisis in civilization, if not in the 
universe. This tension, or crisis, extends itself to our knowledge 
and science. I know of very few sciences today in which such 
a crisis is not heralded—the crisis in physics, the crisis in psy- 
chology, and certainly a crisis in the social or humanistic 
sciences. Now, as far as this latter crisis is concerned, if there 
be one, it arises out of certain dilemmas which are at least felt 
if they are not explicitly formulated. The embarrassment in 
which these sciences find themselves at the moment is due to a 
fundamental dualism and contradiction in their very aims and 
methods. 
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B 


The first of these dilemmas I shall formulate as follows: It 
is admitted that the social and political sciences contain both 
fact and value—factual propositions and value propositions. 
Either these value propositions are subjective or they are not. 
If they are subjective, then they are merely the expression of 
liking and disliking, whether individual or collective—and the 
notions of truth and falsity are irrelevant. If they are objective, 
as I believe, and judgments about them can be true or false, 
then this is possible only if there are objective values and an 
objective order of values. In that case there is a science, of 
ethics or axiology, with its own problems and methods. That 
such a science has also its own difficulties I am well aware, but 
there is no other alternative and that is all with which I am here 
concerned. 

In his Proposed Roads to Freedom Bertrand Russell enunci- 
ates the proposition that, “while freedom may not be the 
highest good, it is the highest political good.’”’ When he says 
this, he means to make a significant assertion. To do so, how- 
ever, he must assume that both the subject “freedom” and the 
predicate “highest good”’ are in some sense real or objective; 
otherwise, presumably, he would not make the assertion. Now, 
either the proposition is an expression of his own feeling and 
emotion, or it is objective in the sense that the predicates of 
truth and falsity are relevant. If it is the former, then the 
above noble sentiment is but his own sentiment and does not 
interest us further. If it is the latter, then it is a statement 
about reality which interests us greatly and is most significant, 
not only for human culture and welfare but for any science of 
the human. 

This leads to a second and most fundamental of all the 
dilemmas that face us at the moment. Either there is science 
or knowledge of the good or of value, or there is not. If there 
is not, if there is only knowledge of fact—of individual and 
collective desires and interests—then all attempts of the 
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sciences to pronounce on values are either irrelevant or impu- 
dent. All belief that they can tell us what ought to be, in the 
economic, social and political spheres, is sheer illusion; and if 
the practitioners of these sciences continue to let it be under- 
stood that such pronouncements are possible, they are securing 
the public’s interest under false pretenses. The wise man will 
look upon history as the final judge of all social good and will 
accept the principle that right, if not necessarily on the side 
of the heaviest battalions, is certainly on the side of the most 


powerful economic forces. 
c 


I have presented these dilemmas not in order to coerce your 
thought—I probably could not do so even if I wished to—but 
merely as a methodological device to make as pointed as pos- 
sible the issues raised by our subject, ““Fact and Value in the 
Social Sciences.”’ It may be that to some of you they may seem 
to be significant enough to merit their disproof by showing that 
there is a middle ground. I do not believe it can be done, as my 


criticism of the instrumentalist point of view has, I think, 
shown. But I should certainly welcome such a solution if it 
were possible. It is because I am sure that it is not possible 
that I have tried to show what are, as it seems to me, the alter- 
natives before us. 

Do these alternatives embarrass you? This logical embar- 
rassment is nothing, I am sure, compared with the actual 
embarrassment in which, as I have suggested, the so-called 
“social sciences” find themselves today. It is a condition—not 
a theory—that faces us in the world today. The rival ideolo- 
gies, as we call them, embody logically unsupported judgments 
of value. What is social science going to do with them? If it 
proceeds on its time-honored path, nothing. “I do not like you 
Mr. Fell, the reason why I cannot tell.” Oh yes, I can give you 
many reasons in a sense; but as to ultimate reasons, my very 
premises forbid me to speak. The other alternative is, however, 
even more embarrassing, for it involves falling back upon 
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something which these sciences have specifically eschewed, 
namely, the presence of values in the very structure of life and 
of the world—in short, such old-fashioned ideas as natural 
rights and natural law, of justice and a moral world-order. 
Nietzsche put the situation in a very much more extreme form 
than I should care to insist upon when he said that “the re- 
moval of God from the world deprives the idea of justice of all 
meaning”; but he saw more clearly than most of his muddle- 
headed contemporaries. 

Of course, what we really do in times of stress is to fall back 
on these ultimate values. Does this mear that we are disin- 
genuous and insincere or that we lack the philosophical insight 
to see the problem and are therefore illogical and unintelligent? 
I leave it for you to answer the question. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
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OMETIMES it is the case with philosophers that their 
labors amount to little more than the construction of 
ponderous fairy tales. But occasionally with uncommon 

insight one of them uncovers a problem which lies close to the 
heart of the perplexities of his age. Hidden in his Lowell Lec- 
tures of fifteen years ago is a paragraph in which Alfred North 
Whitehead reveals an ambivalence which is foundational to 
many of the perplexities of contemporary social science and po- 
litical philosophy. At that time he said: 

We quickly find that the Western peoples exhibit on a colossal scale a 
peculiarity which is popularly supposed to be more especially characteris- 
tic of the Chinese. Surprise is often expressed that a Chinaman can be of 
two religions, a Confucian for some occasions and a Buddhist for other 
occasions. Whether this is true of China I do not know; nor do I know 
whether, if true, these two attitudes are really inconsistent. But there 
can be no doubt that an analogous fact is true of the West, and that the 
two attitudes involved are really inconsistent. A scientific realism, based 
on mechanism, is conjoined with an unwavering belief in the world of 
men and of the higher animals as being composed of self-determining 
organisms. This radical inconsistency at the basis of modern thought 
acccounts for much that is half-hearted and wavering in our civilization. 
It would be going too far to say that it distracts thought. It enfeebles it, 
by reason of the inconsistency lurking in the background.’ 


On the surface the ambivalence noted in this passage is merely 
the antagonism between two positions which have been asserted 
in every age in which the ancient philosophic problem of free 
will has been of consequence. Semantic discipline has given us 
the sophistication with which to dismiss this historic quarrel as 
a verbal, rather than a real, issue. And, indeed, as it appears 
in the theological context of thinkers like Aquinas and Luther, 


* Science and the Modern World (New York: Macmillan Co., 1925), p. 106. 
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it is no longer germane to the temper of our age. But, despite 
our impatience with the language of theological dispute, there 
is some reason to believe that the old problem of free will has 
arisen again to haunt an age which has substituted the social 
scientist as mediator between man and his social destiny for 
the priest as mediator between man and his God and which has 
sublimated the religious quest for personal salvation into a 
moderate enthusiasm for social betterment. 

In terms of a broad generalization concerning intellectual his- 
tory the re-emergence of the problem is the inevitable twenti- 
eth-century consequence of the conflict of two ideas, one the 
culmination of the intellectual climate of opinion of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, the other the outgrowth of the 
science of the nineteenth century. Simply stated, it represents 
the confusion which inevitably results when Descartes is con- 
fronted with Darwin or, if you like, when the picture of man 
the universal mathematician is set aside by side with the picture 
of man the well-trained ape. If a philosopher takes both pic- 


tures seriously, he can hardly escape schizophrenia. 
Descartes states his case clearly in the fourth part of The 
Discourse on Method: 


. ... 1 thence concluded that I was a substance whose whole essence or 
nature consists only in thinking, and which, that it may exist, has need of 
no place nor is dependent on any material thing: so that “I,” that is to 
say, the mind by which I am what I am is wholly distinct from the body, 
and is even more easily known than the latter, and, is such, that although 
the latter were not, it would still continue to be all that it is.? 


Darwin is equally explicit in the third chapter of The Descent 
of Man. After having strikingly documented the similarities in 
human and animal organic structure, he turns to the problem of 
mentality: 

If no organic being excepting man had possessed any mental power, 
or if his powers had been of a wholly different nature from those of the 


lower animals, then we should never have been able to convince ourselves 
that our high faculties had been gradually developed. But it can be 


2 Discourse on Method (Open Court ed.), pp. 35 f. 
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shown that there is no fundamental difference of this kind. We must also 
admit that there is a much wider interval in mental power between one 
of the lowest fishes and one of the higher apes, than between an ape and 

As man possesses the same senses as the lower animals, his 
fundamental intuitions must be the same. Man has also some few in- 
stincts in common, as that of selfpreservation, sexual love, the love of 
the mother for her newborn offspring, the desire possessed by the latter to 
suck and so forth 


From here it is not far either to the individual behaviorism of 
Watson or the social behaviorism of the Pragmatists. 

I have dwelt upon the contrast between the Cartesian and 
the Darwinian pictures of the human person because our con- 
temporary failure to reconcile these two antagonistic accounts 
is a double-edged sword which strikes deep, on the one hand, at 
the roots of the methodology of social science and, on the other, 
at the roots of commonly accepted democratic political theory. 
And out of this contrast is generated a crucial question, namely: 
Is the methodological postulate upon which much of social sci- 
ence is grounded in essential contradiction to the basic assump- 
tion of the theory of a democratic society? 

In a sense the difficulty which arises out of confronting 
Descartes with Darwin was foreshadowed in the Aristotelian 
definition of man as a rational animal. For it is to be noted that 
Aristotle did not stipulate that, in fact, human beings exercised 
their rationality but only that they possessed the potentiality 
of so doing. In refusing to beg the question Aristotle was simply 
pointing to the task which has become the dominant preoccupa- 
tion of the twentieth century—that of the reconciliation of the 
role of the irrational in human conduct with the demands of 
social rationality. 

The basic dualism implicit in the Aristotelian definition of 
man constitutes a problem which can be examined upon three 
distinct levels. These levels are, respectively, the psychological, 
the political, and the semantic. Each level is sui generis; but, on 


3 The Descent of Man (Modern Library ed.), pp. 445 f. 
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the other hand, the problems which it must resolve are balanced 
by the emergence of cognate problems upon the other two levels. 
Psychologically the problem may be defined as that of the way 
in which the cognitive and the emotive elements of personality 
interact, the way in which they constitute volition, and thus 
ultimately the respective roles which they play in the determi- 
nation of conduct. Semantically the problem may be defined as 
that of the analysis of the various functions of language; the 
differentiation between the logical, the practical, the expressive, 
and the ceremonial functions; and, more particularly, the con- 
ditions under which language may be logical rather than merely 
manipulative or ceremonial. Politically the problem may be 
defined as that of the meaning of political intelligence, whether 
the act of deliberation is practically relevant to the process of 
formulating public policy, the part which the conclusions of 
social science may play in the formation of political decisions, 
and more particularly whether the democratic postulate of men 
as self-determining agents whose minds may be enlightened, 
rather than as passive animals whose activities may be ex- 
ternally manipulated, is itself compatible with the theories of 
psychology and the actual facts of political behavior. 
Although the problem suggested by the contrast between 
Descartes and Darwin may be fruitfully approached upon either 
the psychological, the semantic, or the political level, this paper 
will be especially concerned with the crucial interaction between 
semantics and politics, that is to say, language and social action. 
Current discussions of the theory of democracy not uncom- 
monly have the effect of generating much heat but of shedding 
very little light, and this is due, I think, to the fact that the 
concept “democracy” may have application in numerous realms 
of discourse which are never explicitly differentiated. Thus, 
democratic theory could be concerned alternatively with 
theories of the distribution of economic goods, proposals for 
the equalization of social deference and prestige, or considera- 
tion of the institutions which function in the allocation of po- 
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litical power or of the ethical presuppositions of a democratic 
society. But, despite the confusions which characterize these 
discussions, most of them are alike in that they ultimately be- 
come stabilized at the philosophic level. They fall back upon 
certain assumptions concerning the human person. 

Perhaps the most pervasive of these assumptions‘ is the one 
expressible in the phrase “the essential dignity and worth of 
man.” It is a phrase worthy of analysis. And it impels us to 
ask: In precisely what respect is man an object of dignity and 
of worth? It is probably no accident that the classic formula- 
tion of this assumption in the language of moral philosophy 
occurs in the writings of Immanuel Kant. “So act,” he says, 
“as to treat humanity, whether in thine own person or in that 
of any other in every case as an end, never as means only.”’ It 
is extremely instructive to note how Kant derives this prin- 
ciple. 

Beings whose existence depends not in our will but in nature’s have, 
nevertheless, if they are irrational beings, only a relative value as means, 


and are therefore called things; rational beings, on the contrary are called 
persons because their very nature points them out as ends in themselves. 
.... If then there is a supreme practical or, in respect of the human will 
a categorical imperative, it must be one which... . constitutes an ob- 
jective principle of will, and can therefore serve as a universal practical 
law. The foundation of this principle is: rational nature exists as an end in 


itself.s 


It seemis clear that historically the concept of human dignity 
has been intimately related to the concept of human rationality 
and that, to the extent which democratic theory has grounded 
itself upon the postulate of the essential dignity of man, it has 
been forced to emphasize the essentially rational character of 

4 For discussion of these assumptions see C. E. Merriam, The New Democracy and 
the New Despotism (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1939); T. V. Smith, The 
Promise of American Politics (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936); M. C. 


Swabey, Theory of the Democratic State (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1937); 
A. Meiklejohn, What Does America Mean? (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1935). 


5’T. K. Abbott, Kant’s Theory of Ethics (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1883), 
Pp. 47. 
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political processes. It is, I think, far from a mere historical 
accident that the eighteenth century was at once the great age 
of rationalism and a great age for parliamentarianism, for in 
precisely those years in which the Cartesian spirit culminated 
in Diderot and Kant, the political revolutions in America and 
France dramatized the claims of democratic doctrine. 

Parliamentarianism is an agency for the representation of 
diverse interests, but its theory depends upon political ration- 
alism. According to this theory, the average citizen, on the 
basis of a rational consideration of alternatives, casts his 
ballot for a representative who, in turn, meets with others 
in the legislative assemblies, where in terms of further ration- 
al discussion public policy is enacted into law. The under- 
lying assumptions are that social knowledge is available, that 
universal discussion will be the rule, and that rational per- 
suasion will be its consequence both in the market place and 
in the governmental assemblies. From the eighteenth century 
to our own time the essential dignity of the human person has 
been associated with his rationality, and democratic theory has 
postulated the psychology of the debating society. The follow- 
ing statement of faith of one of America’s great democratic 
theorists is characteristic. “I affirm,” he says, “the relative 
advantages of rational discussion and of general consent and 
cooperation as against force and violence as a means of social 
reorganization and human progress.’ 

To the theory which has just been sketched, there is one 
corollary which is crucial. This is a high evaluation upon the 
language of ordinary discourse. The political enterprise is con- 
stituted by men living together in society, and the ultimate 
formulation of public policy by the aggregate of these persons 
depends upon their linguistic intercommunication. Rational 
discussion takes place through the medium of language; and, in 
order that discussion may itself be rational, the language of 
which it is constituted must be rational. What this means is 


®Merriam, op. cit., p. 6. 
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that language shall not be merely ceremonial in character, that 
it shall not consist of merely emotional appeals, and that it shall 
not conceal the expression of prejudices and resentments be- 
neath the respectability of words which, on the surface, purport 
to be intelligible.’ 

If I may be allowed an analogy, the formulation of public 
policy demands a free competition of ideas in the market place, 
and words constitute a kind of linguistic currency or medium 
of exchange. That the theory of democracy has historically 
been intimately connected with civil liberty, and especially the 
right of free speech, is adequate evidence of the seriousness 
with which we have devoted ourselves to this idea of free ex- 
change. But for precisely this reason the democratic utilization 
of language demands a method and a morale. Every monetary 
system is based upon certain rather intangible elements of con- 
tractual obligation and faith. And because of the precarious- 
ness of this faith every monetary system must protect itself 
against the activities of the counterfeiter. That our so-called 
“democratic” society has not been able to protect itself from a 
radical debasing of its linguistic coinage is precisely the problem 
to which we shall presently turn. Meanwhile it is important to 
note that the adequate functioning of a society which conforms 
to the democratic theory outlined is dependent upon the respon- 
sibility of persons for the words which they utter and, above all, 
upon a universal trust that, with respect to language, the faith 
is being kept. When skepticism of the word becomes a fact, the 
democratic dogma is in full decay. 

That the language of political debate is expected to consist 
of informative propositions and to fulfil a logical function is also 
significant for an understanding of the role which social science 
can play in a democratic society. For, since social policy is the 
product of discussion, what that policy should ultimately be is 


7 For a distinction between various functions of language and further treatment of 
this point see A. M. Frye and A. W. Levi, Rational Belief (New York: Harcourt, Brace 


& Co., 1941), chaps. i and ii. 
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dependent upon two factors: first, the extent to which the 
society in question can agree upon common ends, goals, or pur- 
poses of activity, and, second, the quality of knowledge avail- 
able of ways and means of reaching these goals and implement- 
ing these purposes. The second of these factors, knowledge of 
ways and means, it is frequently held to be the business of 
social science to produce. But if this is so, there are two further 
assumptions to be made. The first is that social scientists them- 
selves produce knowledge in the form of factual propositions. 
And the second is that the description of the process of arriving 
at political decision which social science itself gives shall not be 
incompatible with the theory that society can utilize the con- 
clusions of social science in arriving at political decision.* That 
certain contemporary social scientists do deny both of the 
above assumptions is one of the most perplexing of paradoxes. 
An analysis of this paradox is rewarding in that it introduces 
the complete contradiction of the democratic theories pre- 
sented above. 

Thus far, I have tried to suggest the contrast between two 
different pictures of the human person, dramatized by, and 
perhaps at the same time somewhat caricatured by, the theories 
of Darwin and Descartes. And I have tried to elaborate the 
Cartesian picture, indicating its intimacy with the theory of a 
democratic society. Democratic theory has itself been examined 
in terms of the concepts of human dignity, rational discussion, 
faith in language, and adequacy of social knowledge. It is now 
time to turn to the Darwinian picture and to examine some of 
the implications of a social theory which grounds itself upon 
the dominance of human and social irrationality. 

In much the same way as the rationalistic theory which has 
been sketched, the contradictory theory makes certain asser- 
tions about human personality, social communication, the 
function of language, and the place of social science in the de- 


8 See Charner M. Perry, ‘“‘Knowledge as a Basis for Social Reform,’ International 
Journal of Ethics, April, 1935. 
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termination of social policy. Briefly, it holds that the most sig- 
nificant aspect of persons is their attempt to gratify basic bio- 
logical instincts against the limitations of physical and social 
environment; that the purpose of social communication is to 
rationalize and ritually celebrate those social institutions which 
are a source of satisfaction, prestige, and power; that the func- 
tion of language is either oral sublimation of more aggressive 
urges, the mechanical manipulation of other persons, or a quasi- 
aesthetic ceremonialism; and, finally, that social science itself 
does not produce factual propositions and descriptive gen- 
eralizations but mere formal apologies for the social matrix 
within which it exists. 

Although the various doctrines here detailed are held with 
different degrees of conviction by different persons, who single 
out certain of them for particular emphasis, they are logically 
all constituent of the same pattern. Perhaps the most clear and 
exciting presentation of this point of view in recent years occurs 
in Thurman Arnold’s The Folklore of Capitalism. A number of 
citations from this work will serve as concrete illustration of the 
pattern of non-Cartesian thought in the social sciences. 

On the psychology of political action: 

One of the most difficult adjustments for modern intellectuals is the 
realization that different points of view have equal validity provided 
that they are used in different settings. When one appears on the public 
stage to take part in some important ceremony, he should not question 
the assumptions on which that ceremony is based. Public debate of all 
kinds today, whether before a court or in a campaign, assumes the exist- 
ence of group free will and a thinking man who will be persuaded. If that 
assumption is questioned on the stage, the advocate will be a failure. 
The reformer who questions it will spend the rest of his life condemning 
the human race because its institutions are not what they pretend to be. 
Public management on the other hand is based on the assumption that 
men in groups are not rational. That assumption has given impetus to 
the varied political techniques of industrial organization in which we 
excell. If public management is carried on under the assumptions of pub- 
lic debate only failure will follow.% 

9 The Folklore of Capitalism (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937), Pp. 141. 
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On the literature of social institutions: 


Neither the ceremony nor the literature which surrounds social insti- 
tutions can be consistent, logical, or rational because of the inherent 
nature of the psychological forces which bind men together in groups.'® 


On the function of political debate: 


.... The function of all political arguments either in campaigns, on the 
floor of the legislative assemblies, or before courts is to reconcile the 
spiritual conflicts within an organization and to attract followers to that 
organization by appealing to their prejudices. In other words, every 
person seeking power over groups of people, without the use of physical 
force, must create enthusiasms which will make them follow him." 


On the nature of political language: 


Public debate is necessarily only a method of giving unity and morale 
to organizations. It is ceremonial and designed to create enthusiasm, to 
increase faith and quiet doubt. It can have nothing to do with the actual 
practical analysis of facts.” 


On the relation of discussion to legislative improvement: 


The notion that legislation becomes more expert because of prolonged 
public discussion of proposed measures is an illusion which follows the 
notion that public debate is addressed to a thinking man through whose 
decisions organizations have group free will. All prolonged public dis- 
cussions of any measure can do is to reconcile conflicts and get people used 
to the general ideal which the measure represents." 


On the character of social science: 


Tt; An institution has something which may be called a subconscious 
mind. This means only that its verbal conduct must be calculated to 
inspire morale and not to describe what it does. Law and economics are 
the formal language of institutions on parade."4 


The contrast between the opinions expressed in these quota- 
tions and the theory of a democratic society traditionally held is 
obvious. One theory holds that political behavior can be the 
outcome of rational deliberation, the other contends that it is a 


10 Ibid., p. 374. 12 Ibid., p. 379. 
1! Ibid., p. 380. 13 Ibid., p. 380. 4 [bid., p. 138. 
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more or less arbitrary resolution of tensions generated out of 
natural impulse; one theory holds that the technical descrip- 
tions which constitute the propositions of social science can be 
made available to public understanding, the other sees an un- 
bridgeable gap between the expert and the electorate; one 
theory thinks of political agreement as representing a real meet- 
ing of minds, the other views it as precarious temporary equi- 
librium between conflicting parties with incommensurable 
values. 

But the crucial difference between the two positions, for our 
purposes, lies in their antagonistic conceptions of the relation 
between language and social action. As the democratic evalua- 
tion of language is high, so the alternative evaluation of lan- 
guage is low. The quotations from The Folklore of Capi- 
talism are replete with skepticism concerning the ability of 
language to function logically among those engaged in the 
enterprise of political debate. According to the former, the 
function of language tends to be either ceremonial or frankly 
manipulative. It is either ritual to preserve the unanimity of 
those already within the fold or bait to seduce unwittingly those 
without. It is with respect to this last, or manipulative, func- 
tion that the democratic theory and its alternative are least 
agreed. 

Emphasis upon the manipulative uses to which language can 
be put grows easily out of the Darwinian picture of the human 
person. Since man is best understood in terms of his animal na- 
ture, adaptation to environment by way of the conditioned re- 
flex becomes not only a description of living but the very 
pattern of the knowing process as well. Thus the emission and 
reception of vocabulary are describable in terms of stimulus and 
response alone. From this point of view the degree of human 
conviction is determined not by the weight of evidence which is 
available as scientific justification for a proposition but by the 
mechanical conditions under which the proposition is dissemi- 
nated. Verification is inconsequential—repetition is all; and 
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the once-told truth is impotent before the thrice-told lie. 
When they are stated thus baldly, Arnold might be reluctant 
to acquiesce in the conclusions drawn; but from the assump- 
tions implied in his statements they follow inevitably. 

It is now time to turn to a more critical appraisal of the two 
contrasting positions presented. It is indeed the case that 
Arnold has laid the foundation for a severe and realistic critique 
of the theory of a democratic society. Our common experience 
demonstrates that there is a wide divergence between the 
theory and the practice of politics. Whether in the market 
place, in the legislature, or on the bench, men have demon- 
strated themselves to be as much the Darwinian creatures of ir- 
rational impulse as the Cartesian men of reason. Equally 
tempting is the cynicism with respect to the function of reason 
in bringing about a meeting of minds in matters of public policy. 
Academic persons should need no reminder that, too often, 
decision comes not from the logic of evidence but from ‘“‘the 
logic of fatigue,” and that all too frequently the function of pro- 
tracted debate is simply so thoroughly to exhaust all concerned 
as to paralyze the will to further resistance. 

But perhaps the most serious respect in which the democratic 
theory breaks down in practice is in its conception of the func- 
tion of language in preparing the way for social action. For, as 
previously suggested, the centrality of language in a democratic 
society requires a method and a morale. The method is the 
utilization of language to express propositions as true propor- 
tionately to the evidence upon which they may be asserted, and 
to weigh evidence in accordance with the requirements of the 
accepted methods of science. The morale is contributed by 
faith that language is being honestly used not only with respect 
to the content of the statements being made but in terms of a 
mutual acknowledgment of the human purposes which they are 
fulfilling. But in practice the demands neither of honesty nor of 
accuracy are being met. Our linguistic medium of exchange has 
not been able to protect itself against the activities of the coun- 
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terfeiter, and the radical debasing of our linguistic coinage has 
become apparent to all who felt the propaganda pressures of the 
last world-war and who are sensitive to the techniques of 
industrial advertising. 

Paradoxically enough, some of the very individuals who wish 
to draw invidious distinction between “democracy” and 
“totalitarianism” and who excoriate the manipulative tricks of 
language with which foreign governments draw forth acqui- 
escence from the masses are unable to see the consequences for 
our own way of life of the fact that the same techniques exactly 
have become the commonplaces of business procedure. It is not 
unlikely that much contemporary cynicism about democracy is 
due less to a weakening of moral fiber than to realism in assess- 
ing procedures commonly called “democratic.” 

Closely akin to this short-sightedness is that type which fails 
to recognize that the heart of the democratic way of life lies less 
in the content of public decision than in the method and pro- 
cedures through which public decision is secured. What is im- 
portant is not that persons should react favorably to words like 
“liberty” and “equality” but that concrete social opportunity 
should be available. There are, however, those who believe that 
the chief difference between alternative types of political and 
social systems is ideological and that it is unimportant what 
method is used so long as the proper ideology is inculcated. 
Typical of the assumptions which underlie this belief are those 
made by individuals claiming to be Darwinian in theory and 
democratic simultaneously. Thus they hold both that political 
action is essentially a form of biological behavior and that a 
democratic society may be maintained by acting in accordance 
with this principle. One theorist of this type solves the problem 
of democracy by an appeal to the principles of Pavlov. The 
theorist is paraphrased as maintaining: 

Hitler can be defeated at his own game If we make use of Pav- 


lov’s theories, of our knowledge of conditioned reflexes, we can erect a 
house of freedom on the four instincts. Individuals and the masses can be 
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led down the road of freedom and away from the evils of totalitarianism if 
we but make use of the scientific knowledge we possess.'s 


And again: 


Through psychical prophylaxy, through propaganda, we can inculcate 
in people ideas of the good, of the true, of human progress. Such propa- 
ganda must be coordinated. It must use satireand irony with moderation. 
It must absolve crudities. It must be scientifically planned. Above all, 
it must hoist the symbol, the banner, “‘Freedom.’”* 


It need hardly be remarked that the ideas herein expressed are 
in irreconcilable contradiction to one another. 

There can be little doubt that the type of confusion just de- 
tailed, well-meaning as it may be, is possible only because the 
idealistic theory of a democratic society sketched earlier in this 
paper, with its assumptions of rationality of political action and 
high morale in linguistic communication, is simply inadequate 
to the realities of social existence. And because of the high un- 
reality of the picture it is even impotent to serve as a pattern 
of hope for the future. The gap between it and the actuality is 
too great. John Dewey has conclusively demonstrated, with 
reference to Greek thought, that the separation of a transcend- 
ent realm of values from the immediate experience of actual liv- 
ing not only made the former an object of worship in itself but 
by that very fact prevented the ingression of those values into 
the real world. A similar situation obtains between the theory 
of democracy and its practice in our own time. The folklore has 
become a theology, but the gods are not seen in the light of day. 

But because the Cartesian picture proves unsatisfactory, it 
does not therefore follow that the Darwinian is any less so. 
Thurman Arnold has put his finger upon obvious weaknesses in 
democratic practice, and he is to be congratulated for his 
realism; but it is doubtful if it is possible for social scientists to 
maintain his position without one of two consequences, either of 
which is probably equally distasteful. Either they must deny 


1s New York Times Book Review, January 5, 1941 (italics mine). 16 Ibid. 
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that social science can produce conclusions which are relevant to 
the formulation of public policy, or they must, in practice as 
well as theory, be willing to affirm that political choices must be 
made by the few and forced upon the many. 

There is some evidence that Arnold is committed to the latter 
alternative. In the passage previously quoted from The Folk- 
lore of Capitalism on the psychology of political action a distinc- 
tion was drawn between the theory underlying public debate 
and that of what Arnold called “public management.” The 
point of interest is not that one theory assumes that men in 
groups will act rationally while the other does not but that a 
distinction must be so sharply drawn between public manage- 
ment and the general formulation of public policy. In one sense 
“public management” means essentially the same thing as 
management for the public; and when management for the pub- 
lic is contrasted with management by the public, the democratic 
issue stands forth clearly. Public management without re- 
sponsibility to the terms of a public policy in some sense grow- 
ing out of the will of the electorate is not a tenable solution to 
the political problem. From the time of Plato the claims of po- 
litical expertness have been urged against the stupidity of popu- 
lar rule, but the answer seems to involve not a choice between 
exclusive alternatives but the reconciliation of points of view 
which could mutually supplement one another. Arnold’s posi- 
tion is not unsatisfactory because he asks for expertness but be- 
cause he seems to deny all political judgment to the common 
man. 

But, in claiming for the expert what he denies for the common 
man, the grounds of Arnold’s argument become exceedingly 
weak. He is cynical about the rationality of human judgment, 
but he is not sufficiently consistent in his cynicism to realize 
that ultimately it must be extended to question the rationality 
of the expert himself. That he does not so extend it indicates 
that he shares a common weakness of experts, administrators, 
and intellectuals generally. This weakness has been called by 
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Alexander Meiklejohn the “We-They” fallacy and explained 


in the following terms: 

Much of our current social theory and practice is obsessed by a per- 
sistent fallacy. It is the “We-They” fallacy. Our students of society 
plan for the welfare of their fellows. Our social workers seek to remedy 
and to palliate human ills. But in both groups, externalized thinking is 
causing confusion. In both cases men tend to think of the human beings 
for whom they plan in terms which they would never dream of applying 
to themselves. ‘‘We” who plan for society have spiritual commitments. 
But “they” for whom we plan have physical needs. ‘“‘We’’ demand of 
ourselves that we meet the ideal obligations of accuracy, courage, honesty, 
patience, sympathy, sensitiveness. But “they” are far too commonly re- 
garded as if their only interest were in things that can be given to them 
by others—food and clothing, shorter hours and longer pay, bread and 
circuses. “‘We” and “‘they”’ belong to separate worlds. They are not really 
active human beings like ourselves. They are ‘“‘bodies’’ to be cared for, 
not “‘persons” to be respected and taken into friendship.’’ 


The form of this fallacy to which Arnold is subject is this: 
“We” are capable of assessing the nature of social action and 
the demands of social policy reasonably; ‘“‘they” are the product 


of brute forces of which they are unaware. “We’”’ can trust our 
enlightened good will for our political motives; ‘‘they”’ are the 
dupes of momentary impulse. “We,” as scientists, use lan- 
guage in its logical and informative function; ‘“‘they” are en- 
meshed in linguistic ritual and the compulsions of manipulative 
language. 

The crucial difficulty with Arnold’s position is that it is 
logically self-defeating. Or, put in a slightly different way, the 
paradoxical aspect of the situation is that, by making the claims 
which he does as Arnold the social scientist, the objective pro- 
fessor of law, he thereby undermines the very ground upon 
which he must stand as Arnold the practical politician, the 
assistant attorney-general, the member of the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee. This was demonstrated with 
devastating effectiveness by Raymond Moley in an article on 


17 Ob. cit., pp. 46 f. 
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the Temporary National Economic Committee in the Saturday 
Evening Post. Moley has been criticizing what seems to him to 
be the prejudiced way in which administration members of the 
committee, such as Henderson, Frank, Arnold, and Douglas, 
allow business to be slandered at the committee hearings. And 
then with reference to these men he says: 


Of course, the approach of these men is not the approach of the con- 
gressional representatives on the committee. Of course it does not jibe 
with Chairman O’Mahoney’s old-fashioned democratic faith in public 
inquiry as a means of shaping public policy. The attitude of the Adminis- 
tration boys has perhaps been best described in a prophetic moment by 
one of their number—Thurman Arnold. In his Folklore of Capitalism 
Arnold has been at pains to explain that “The notion that legislation 
becomes more expert because of prolonged public discussions of proposed 
measures is an illusion which follows the notion that public debate is 
addressed to a thinking man through whose decisions organizations have 
group free will.” He remarks in the same connection: “Public debate 
is necessarily only a method of giving unity and morale to organizations. 
It is ceremonial and designed to create enthusiasm, to increase faith and 
quiet doubt. It can have nothing to do with the actual practica! analysis 
of facts.” Mr. Arnold is no one-man school of thought on this point. 
His fellow workers have apparently been merely more discreet when they 
put pen to paper. They would probably hotly deny that they think of 
the committee’s public hearings as no more than a ceremonial device 
“to create enthusiasm, to increase faith and quiet doubt.” But as Mat- 
thew enjoined, by their fruits ye saall know them."® 


I am not in the least concerned with underwriting Moley’s 
criticism of the procedure of the Temporary National Economic 
Committee or even with his candor in speaking as he did. But 
the logical dilemma in which he places Arnold is inescapable. 
If it is true that supposedly impartial attempts to achieve 
knowledge for the purpose of greater expertness in the formula- 
tion of public policy are really only ceremonial and are non- 
logical in character, then the investigation of the concentration 
of economic power, an enterprise in which Arnold is vitally con- 
cerned, is itself only ceremonial and nonlogical. Whereas if 


18 Saturday Evening Post, March 30, 1940, p. 94. 
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Arnold would admit the rationality of the procedure of the 
Temporary National Economic Committee, he has admitted an 
entering wedge in the direction of rational determination of pub- 
lic policy generally. In this case the theory of The Folklore of 
Capitalism must be retracted. The difficulty with the theory of 
Mr. Arnold is that in the end even he cannot take it seriously. 

Ultimately we return again to that characteristic of the 
Chinese cited by Whitehead. We seem to be Buddhists for some 
occasions and Confucians for others—Buddhists when we write 
as social scientists, Confucians when we write as theorizers 
about democracy. Perhaps it is inevitable that it should be so. 
All that I have been concerned to show is that it is not possible 
to be either an extreme Buddhist or an extreme Confucian 
alone. The idealistic picture of the Cartesian democratic myth, 
with its assumptions of perfect human rationality, deliberative 
political processes, and the use of logical language, is shattered 
against the rock of actuality. On the other hand, the Darwin- 
ian social science myth, with its denial of human self-determina- 
tion, political deliberation, and the central importance of logical 
language, does not hold up against equally stubborn human 
facts. Someday, perhaps, it will be possible to show that more 
moderate forms of each approach can be reconciled in a higher 
synthesis. Or perhaps this enterprise, too, will fail in the face of 
human ambivalence. 
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PSYCHOLOGY LOOKS AT MORALS 
AND POLITICS" 


HAROLD D. LASSWELL 


ence psychology bears an instrumental relationship to 

morals and politics. Our moral values are acquired from 
the interplay of original nature with the culture into which we 
are born; our values are derived from that part of culture that 
includes the basic postulates of metaphysics and theology; our 
values are implemented by the part of culture called science and 
practice (including psychology and politics). 

If there is any universal human experience it is this one: 
Moral intentions are often frustrated by weaknesses of which 
the individual is aware, yet feels incapable of removing. The 
relationship of psychological knowledge to many such cases of 
moral frustration is benign, for by the timely application of this 
knowledge the moral intention may be properly implemented. 
Soldiers who want to fight for their country are often prevented 
from doing so by sudden seizures of panic, by sudden attacks of 
blindness, by partial paralysis of arms and legs. These are the 
shell-shock cases that appear in any war, especially in wars 
where nonprofessional soldiers are recruited to the armed forces 
and exposed to danger. The sufferers may be individuals who 
sincerely desire to fulfil their patriotic duty; yet they are pre- 
vented by crippling weakness. Patient psychological observa- 
tion has disclosed many of the causes that contribute to these 
traumatic seizures and has devised methods of relief. Often the 
sufferer has struggled to keep out of his mind both the fear of 
death and the feeling of self-contempt for experiencing fear. By 
his struggle against these disrupting and embarrassing thoughts 
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* Paper read before the American Political Science Association, Chicago, Ill., Decem- 
ber 29, 1940. 
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and feelings, the soldier intensified his level of anxiety to an 
unbearable degree, and found partial relief in self-crippling re- 
actions—the symptoms of shell shock—panic, blindness, paraly- 
sis. His personality was divided against itself. Such personali- 
ties can be assisted by appropriate psychological methods to 
achieve integration, hence to free themselves from the domi- 
nance of impulses that frustrate moral purpose. 

The spectacle of frustrated moral intention is familiar in the 
ordinary experiences of civilian life. One is reminded in this con- 
nection of the history of a successful young lawyer who became 
inspired with the determination to rid his city of graft and cor- 
ruption. He put his dynamic energy and professional skill at the 
service of a citizens’ organization that began to make a genuine 
impression on local politics. But there was a serious flaw in the 
program; the intentions of the young lawyer were continually 
running into difficulties because of his alcoholic excesses. From 
time to time he was seized by an insatiable thirst and went on a 
debauch that lasted several days. He was no silent, morose, re- 
tiring drinker who gloomily contemplated suicide in splendid 
isolation as his conscience slowly dissolved in alcohol; he be- 
longed, rather, to the irritable variety whose sensitiveness to 
insult becomes progressively more acute as his perceptions of 
reality grow dim. He frequently held doormen, waiters, and 
even casual pedestrians responsible for alleged indignities 
heaped upon him. Hence the crusader for civic virtue occasion- 
ally figured in a public brawl, casting himself and his cause into 
disrepute. Fortunately something is known about a few of the 
many varieties of excessive alcoholism. This civic leader be- 
longed to one of the more benign and better understood varie- 
ties, the proper psychological measures relieved him of his ill- 
ness, thus removing an almost fatal barrier to his good inten- 
tions. 

Less spectacular are the problems of those administrators 
who struggle against a conspicuous defect in their handling of 
others. One administrator, otherwise impeccable, was contin- 
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ually subject to angry outbursts against colleagues and sub- ~ 
ordinates. He struggled manfully against his “failing,” this in- 
ternal check on the achievement of his intention to set a praise- 
worthy pattern of administrative conduct. For a while he tried 
to gain self-control by will power. He tried all the standard rem- 
edies of folklore—he ‘“‘counted to ten,” but even when he 
counted to ten times ten, he still took the hide off his sub- 
ordinates when the arithmetic was over. Often such rudimen- 
tary expedients work; but the personality structure of this man 
contained so many incompatible tendencies that he had need of 
less ritualistic and more insightful methods. 

All these men frustrated their best intentions. Psychological 
study showed that they defeated themselves by turning de- 
structive impulses against themselves. More than that, the root 
of their destructiveness was found in some lack of respect for 
themselves. The ‘terrible tempered Mr. Bang,” the adminis- 
trator with the irascible temper, was a man who was struggling 
against certain tendencies to treat himself with contempt. It 
was found that his eruptions were connected with situations in 
which he was thrown with persons of more commanding phy- 
sique than his own. By patient self-observation, he obtained in- 
sight into the degree to which his adjustments to life had been 
determined by his feelings of helplessness, and of compensating 
rage, at his diminutive body build. Such negative valuations of 
the self were not part of his conscious waking life. On the con- 
trary, he automatically deflected his attention from his slight- 
ness of stature and failed to see the full intensity of his self- 
contempt, and to free himself from its destructive results. 

There is no doubt that the young lawyer and civic crusader 
who disgraced himself and his cause was acting destructively. 
Here, again, the significant source of his destructive impulses 
was severe anxiety about the status of the self. His drunken 
orgies came just after crises in which he was excessively tense, 
excessively intent upon the persuasion of others. The moment 
the ordeal was over, he relapsed into a state of weak self in- 
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dulgence. Through it all he was screening from himself the con- 
tempt that he felt for himself as one who was so excessively de- 
pendent upon the favorable emotional responses of other people. 
His concern about being unmanly was one of the most embar- 
rassing threats to his self-respect. 

The disciplined study of human personality has confirmed the 
ancient saying that the enemy of man is man, is man’s own de- 
structiveness. And more: the causes of destructive impulses 
have been painstakingly explored, and the upshot is to empha- 
size anew the pathogenic importance of insufficient self-respect. 
We can recognize these basic relations the most readily in the 
lives of children. We are familiar with the child who bullies 
weaker playmates, and we know how often this is connected 
with deep concern about the status of the self and represents an 
overcompensation against ridicule for a weak and flabby appear- 
ance. We know, too, the timid and “‘beaten” child, wholly 
withdrawn into itself, hopeless of affection. Destructive im- 
pulses spring in no slight degree from deficient self-respect; 
these impulses may be discharged, in part, against other per- 
sons, as with the bully, or against the self, as with the “‘beaten”’ 
child. 

These basic relations, so easy to grasp with reference to chil- 
dren, we often fail to extend to the whole of life, where they 
apply with equal truth. Part of the difficulty here is the com- 
plex interrelationship of destructive impulses and destructive 
practices. Even though we are in control of our own destructive 
tendencies, we may act destructively upon others. Despite our 
good intentions, even when we have been emancipated from 
self-crippling reactions, we may still have destructive effects 
upon other people. A great barrier to moral achievement, in ad- 
dition to insufficient self-knowledge, is insufficient knowledge of 
the institutional routines of society and their effect upon others. 

A typical problem of this kind confronts the administrator 
who sincerely desires to contribute to the welfare of others, yet 
finds it difficult to obtain the needed facts about the lives of 
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other people and the way they are affected by official acts. The 
head of a huge department of government may earnestly seek to 
contribute to the realization of a democratic society. He may 
understand that such a society is a commonwealth of mutual 
deference, a community in which there is opportunity for the 
maturing of talent into socially useful skill. Assume that this 
administrator is put in charge of many local communities, such 
as those of a resettlement administration. How is he to find out 
the facts about the impact of his administrative decisions upon 
the quality of living in these villages? 

Moral intentions, we repeat, call for more than self-knowl- 
edge. They must be implemented by reliable knowledge of the 
attitudes of other people through time and of the factors that 
affect them. This is a realm to which modern psychological ob- 
servation has made steady contribution. It is no longer neces- 
sary for the administrator to rely exclusively upon the hasty 
impressions of a busy field trip, or upon occasional petitions and 
protests. Competent participating observers can record their 
experience with fidelity and make it available to decision- 
makers. Sometimes the results show that democratic processes 
lack vitality because the local manager of the community has 
failed to maintain genuine consultation. It is obvious that de- 
mocracy requires that people shall participate in the decisions 
that most concern them; but many community managers grow 
slack, and the frequency of democratic consultation dwindles 
toward zero. The observer can assemble the facts that are 
needed to portray the fluctuating volume of democratic proc- 
esses of consultation. Fewer and fewer citizens may take part in 
community meetings. More and more citizens, when inter- 
viewed under conditions that encourage candor, may express 
scepticism about “what good it does” to take a hand in collec- 
tive activities. The complaint may be that the local manager 
has no real influence and that the central administration at 
Washington does what it pleases. Washington seems far away 
and capricious in its decisions. A checkup over a period of sev- 
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eral months may reveal that the central administrators have 
taken many decisions without clarifying—much less consult- 
ing—the local community. Busy administrators, despite all of 
their sincerity, often fail to clarify—and one way to defer to the 
personality of another is to make clear to him what is going on. 
A checkup may also show that the government appears most 
often in a deprivational role—as a tax collector, a rent collector, 
an evictor, and the like. Seldom if ever does the government 
express appreciation for a job well done. And expressions of ap- 
preciation are among the most rudimentary, yet important, 
ways of contributing to the self-respect of deserving people. 

In a democratic society, then, we are concerned about the 
flow of appreciation, of clarification, of consultation—for these 
are the specifics of deference. When men and women are de- 
ferred to, they are appreciated, clarified, consulted. Whatever 
practices interfere with the flow of mutual respect,and arouse de- 
structive impulses, endanger the fulfilment of a democratic order. 

Manifestly the enemy of a democratic society is human de- 
structiveness in all its forms—destructive impulses, destructive 
practices. If our moral intention is to realize a democratic so- 
ciety, we need a science of democracy to implement the goal. 
Such a science will draw heavily upon the findings and the ob- 
servational methods of psychology, especially since psychologi- 
cal methods are the means especially appropriate to the dis- 
covery of the human consequences of living under any social 
order. Some of the methods of psychology are appropriate to 
the cultivation of self-knowledge by candid self-observation, in 
this way reducing the frustration of moral intentions by incom- 
patible tendencies within the personality itself. And by the 
proper correlation of psychological methods with other scien- 
tific procedures we may gain the knowledge needed to identify 
and to control destructive practices no less than destructive 
impulses. 

Institutional practices are destructive when they arouse great 
concentrations of destructive impulse. It is evident that pro- 
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found crises of destructiveness are fostered by irregularity in the 
tempo of social change and by lack of balance in social structure. 
Whatever contributes to such irregularities and unbalance is 
dangerously destructive. 

Irregularity of social change places too great a burden upon 
the capacity of men to adjust to their environment. Those who 
increase abruptly in influence are prone to act destructively—to 
behave with arrogant lack of consideration toward their fellows. 
Those who are made suddenly weak are also provoked to de- 
structiveness—and take out their hostilities against themselves 
or others. 

Our modern world has conspicuously suffered from the de- 
structive crises nourished by irregularities that we can attribute 
to lack of control over the machine. Thanks to the rapid intro- 
duction of machine methods of production, the carriers of West- 
ern European civilization imposed their will upon peoples 
throughout the world—upsetting established patterns of life, 
precipitating colossal problems of immediate adaptation. The 
humiliations to which non-European peoples were subjected led 
to those vindictive movements of revenge against European he- 
gemony that we witness today. 

The abrupt change in the comparative strength of European 
states intensified the difficulties of harmonious adjustment 
among the bearers of European civilization itself. Rival ar- 
rogances—made more lethal by the gadgets of a machine so- 
ciety—doomed the citizens of every modern power to increasing 
insecurity of life and limb. 

In addition to the crises among European and non-European 
peoples, and to the clashes of European peoples with one an- 
other, our world has witnessed the crises generated in the proc- 
ess of modifying the internal structure of every modern society. 
The rapid emergence of the specialist on market manipulation— 
on bargaining, the businessman—put in positions of influence 
in society men who were not specialists upon the harmonious 
adjustment of men in society. 
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The insecurities that were generated by irregular social 
development were intensified by the imbalances that were 
accentuated in the structure of a given society. By social 
structure we mean the basic practices that prevail at a given 
time and place in the distribution of values among the members 
of a community. The influence of any group is measured by 
its control over values—by its share in the deference, income, 
and safety of the community. When values are highly con- 
centrated in a few hands, the rule of balance is broken, and 
lack of balance in social structure contributes to insecurity. 
The destructive impulses of the predominant few are expressed 
in arrogant disregard of others; while the destructive impulses 
of the subordinated many are provoked into internalized or 
externalized forms of expression. An enemy of democracy is 
unbalanced social structure; and whatever practices under- 
mine social balance are in need of exposure and revision. 

What does it mean to achieve the rule of balance in society? 
A balanced social order achieves a commonwealth of mutual 
deference. To be deferred to is to be taken into consideration— 
to be consulted, appreciated, and clarified. In a democratic 
commonwealth there is a relatively general share in power, 
respect, and insight. To share in power is to be consulted on 
important decisions; decisions are the choices that are backed 
by the most deprivational sanctions at the disposal of society 
(usually violence). The function of government in any com- 
munity is to make the most influential decisions. (The most 
influential communities in world-affairs are states.) The func- 
tion of government is not, of course, to be confused with the 
institution of government; the institution of government is 
what happens to be called government in a given time and 
place. We know that the function of government may be but 
partly exercised by what is locally known as the institution of 
government. Indeed, as in the case of monopoly business 
corporations, the institution that exercises one of the important 
functions of government may be called ‘‘business.” 
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To democratize power, then, is to maintain the practice of 
general participation in the making of influential decisions. 
Closely associated with the democratization of power is the 
democratization of respect; respect is another part of deference. 
To be respected is to be appreciated, and society is stratified 
into respect classes as well as into power classes or income 
classes. We can speak of power classes in the community, 
dividing the population into policy-makers, managers, and 
rank and file. (In a democracy, of course, the recruitment of 
policy-makers is on the basis of skill and popular responsi- 
bility.) When we speak of respect classes, we divide people 
according to degrees of reciprocal intimacy, according to inter- 
marriage, mutual participation in clubs and social life. (Where 
the respect—or “‘social’’—classes are immobile from one genera- 
tion to another, we speak of them as “‘castes.’’) 

Our own civilization has been conspicuously deficient in the 
practice of mutual respect. No more flagrant example could be 
found than the attitude taken up in nominally democratic 
societies toward those who were thrown out of work in the late 
collapse. It is true that not many of those who were squeezed 
out of the processes of production starved to death. Most of 
them were given enough to keep breath in their bodies. But 
we were not sensitive to the fact that men who are thrown out 
of employment are also thrown out of respect. We added 
insult to injury by stigmatizing these millions as “unemployed,” 
by treating them as a burden on their fellow-men, a dead 
weight on the taxpayer, a mass of humanity for whom there was 
no longer a respected place in society. We kept them from 
dying, it is true, but we gave them no reason to live. We forgot 
that men want not only a job; they want security and oppor- 
tunity on a respected job. 

Some of the dictators have been more canny than some of 
the leaders of states aspiring toward democracy. Instead of a 
shovel and a job in a make-work program—open to vaudeville 
jokes and neighborhood insult—some of these dictators have 
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given millions of young people a shovel and a job and a gun in 
the building of a new social order. It is impossible to exaggerate 
the loathing with which any friend of democracy looks upon 
many of the measures of totalitarian depotism, but it is unwise 
to forget that the partial success achieved by these despotisms 
is that they have appealed to the craving for respect that is a 
powerful characteristic of human personality. 

To democratize the distribution of deference is to share 
power, respect, and insight. There is insight when there is a 
sense of common purpose—and an understanding of common 
methods—throughout the community. There is insight when 
men and women are equipped with the skill of observation that 
enables them to discover and to regulate their own destructive 
impulses. There is insight when there is a division of labor 
that specializes human energy upon the disciplined scrutiny 
of the established practices of society for the purpose of dis- 
covering those whose consequences are destructive. 

The psychological sciences put squarely in the forefront of 
attention the human consequences of all the laws and customs 
of a given society. By appropriate methods of observation 
it is possible to discern the degree to which any set of estab- 
lished practices operates destructively upon human nature by 
stimulating destructive impulses. At the root of destructive 
impulses lies deficient self-respect. Sufficient self-respect is 
largely dependent upon a continual inflow of respect from the 
personal environment—an inflow that enables the child to 
develop without the warping that arises from an unstable 
emotional environment and the adult (mature or senescent) 
to count upon security and opportunity in a respected place 
in society. 

That we face colossal crises of self-destruction in our his- 
torical period is a tragic fact from which no man can escape. 
And yet there are positive features in the life of our time. There 
is a blind mass groping for security in a respected place in 
society, a blind groping for deference that lends itself momen- 
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tarily to the exploitation of despotic demagogues, but that can 
gain clarity and vitality if given insight and direction. 

It is the province of psychological science to contribute to 
the development of an applied as well as a general science of 
politics, an applied science that bears much the same relation 
to the general science of politics that medical science bears to 
general physiology. The general science of politics is concerned 
with the factors affecting the magnitude and the distribution 
of values—of influence, with specific reference to the distribu- 
tion of deference. The science of democracy is concerned with 
the factors affecting the achievement and the perpetuation 
of a democratic distribution of influence—with special reference 
to the distribution of deference—of power, respect, and insight. 

From the past we are equipped with many sagacious insights 
into the causes and preventives of human destructiveness. In 
the literary remains of eminent teachers of classical Egypt, 
classical China, classical Greece, and classical Rome we find 
brilliant definitions and characterizations of human nature in 
society. The distinctive contribution of our generation, as of 
many future generations, will not be in the field of general 
definition—for the basic definitions of morality have been given 
long ago. The task that is urgent in the life of mankind is to 
take these terms of ambiguous reference—these inspiring, 
penetrating, impressionistic remarks—and give them an opera- 
tional meaning in the world of our time. To this end we culti- 
vate the needed skills of patient observation, of careful record- 
making, of cautious analysis. We deplore only that those who 
gave us brilliant definitions in the past did not enrich our social 
inheritance by data of observation. They did not supply us 
with precise criteria of the promising civil servant, conciliatory 
judge, benevolent leader; they did not leave a disciplined 
record of their own experience in observing the acts of men. 
And our social inheritance is rich in suggestive remarks and 
poor in recorded data. Centuries of human experience have 
been irretrievably lost because our predecessors did not apply 
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themselves to the task of making reliable records of what they 
saw. We must make up that gap in the legacy that we leave 
to future generations. 

For our task is not to add new general definitions of moral 
ideas. It is not even to improve upon the sentences that have 
been used in the past in deriving moral definitions from the 
key propositions of theology and metaphysics. In this sense 
our aim in the cultivation of science is modest. Yet in another 
sense our aim is enormously high; it is nothing less than to 
give hands and feet to morality, to discern with ever increasing 
accuracy the causes and controls of human destructiveness. 
Moral values are acquired from the experience of human nature 
in contact with culture; they are derived from a specialized 
branch of culture, metaphysics and theology; they are imple- 
mented by other specialized branches of culture, psychological, 
social, and political science, and psychological, social, and 
political practice. 


WasaincTon, D.C. 





ADVENTUROUS HUMILITY 


PAUL WEISS 


I 


HILOSOPHY is the deliberate attempt to say what the 

ultimate nature of things really is. No one knows so well 

as the philosopher that he is finite, bewildered, and far 
from omniscient. But unless the attempt be made we are bound 
to substitute for a critical, self-conscious study that unconscious 
tissue of preconceptions and prejudices which make up the 
mind of one who does not care to speculate or reflect. We do not 
achieve modesty by refusing to ask after the deepest secrets of 
things. That is but a device for riding on the crest of current 
superstitions and preparing our ideas for passage into the limbo 
of historic and mistaken beliefs. True modesty lies in pursuing 
philosophy with courage and looking to experience for detail and 
specific fact. 

There is, perhaps, no sadder confusion than the confusion of 
one who, accepting the truth that an empirical investigation 
does not reveal what is absolutely fixed and true, is yet willing 
and anxious to subscribe to whatever scientists believe the real 
nature of things to be. And there is perhaps no greater conceit 
than the conceit of one who, while accepting the truth that 
philosophy does not tell him about the behavior of any one 
particular thing, is yet willing to twist what he daily sees and 
knows for the sake of making his ideas come true. We need 
them both—the one to give us the details of the parts, the other 
to give us the outline of the whole. 

Philosophy seeks to uncover that principle which applies to 
all things whatsoever in variant ways—that drive which lies 
behind every specific thing and act. Its method is simplicity 
itself. Confronted with any fact of daily experience it asks for 
an explanation of its being and activity. That explanation it 
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then endeavors to apply to all the other things one knows, cor- 
recting and generalizing it until it is comprehensive and flexible 
enough to account for everything there might be. Such an in- 
quiry is highly self-critical and adventurous. We all engage in 
it to some degree, if only to provide some unity to and means 
for remembering the multitude of facts we daily accumulate, 
and to know what goals we can and ought to reach. 

Philosophy is innocence recaptured across the barrier of so- 
phistication. It expresses what everyone already obscurely and 
partially knows. To pursue it we must move past and not stay 
with the things of which we daily speak, for these hide almost 
as much as they reveal. ‘“‘What,’’ asked Blake, “‘it will be ques- 
tioned, ‘when the sun rises do you not see a round disk of fire 
somewhat like a guinea’? Oh, no! no! I see an innumerable com- 
pany of heavenly host crying ‘Holy! Holy! for the God Al- 
mighty.’ I question not my corporeal eye any more than I 
would question a window concerning a sight. I look through it 
and not with it.” Blake perhaps saw much too much. But he 
certainly knew how to look. 

Philosophy is the hesitant inquiry of daily life made aware 
of itself and forced to examine its implications. No thinking 
man merely stays with the facts he daily confronts; all look past 
them to some degree and bring them together in terms of some 
more or less vague unifying principle. A man may pursue phi- 
losophy half-heartedly and rest content with half-formed and 
inadequate ideas. But he cannot neglect it entirely, without 
abandoning all claim to having a mind of his own, or hopes and 
aspirations worthy of respect and capable of achievement. 

Yet philosophy today is highly suspect. The reasons for the 
suspicion are unfortunately obscure. Perhaps the suspicion 
arises from the fact that the pursuit of philosophy has some- 
times proved to be an occasion for the commission of serious 
errors—particularly the error of unwarranted addition and the 
error of unwarranted subtraction. The former reads into enti- 
ties characters they do not and cannot possess, the latter denies 
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that entities possess characters they actually manifest. These 
errors are serious and regrettable. They must be sought out and 
avoided, particularly in any attempt to understand man within 
the frame of nature. But no matter how often they crop up, no 
matter how difficult it is to eradicate them, they do not destroy 
the importance or the possibility of the philosophic task which 
all of us embrace to some degree. 

The error of unwarranted addition ascribes to living and non- 
living things characters which are appropriate to men alone. 
In its extreme form it attributes minds, feelings, free will, and 
personality to atoms, rocks, oceans, and stars. Friedrich Paul- 
sen went this far, and William James was almost persuaded by 
him; Charles Hartshorne has provided it with its most persua- 
sive and ingenious defense. The view is a worthy consequence 
of the effort to understand all entities as interactive with and 
knowable by men, and receives impetus from the laudable de- 
sire to avoid the deep dualisms which have made mysteries of 
the union of mind and body and the origin of life and thought. 
But instead of explaining anything, it succeeds only in loading 
the rest of nature down with characters it never manifests and 
which need not be supposed in order to understand what they 
are, how they come to be, or how they and man can interact. 

The error of unwarranted subtraction is more serious and 
common, characteristic strangely enough of those who term 
themselves ‘‘observant, factual, and practical men.’’ Concerned 
with showing that men are subject to the same laws that govern 
other things and with defending the claim that the scope of 
natural science is universal and its mastery complete, they sub- 
tract from men their characteristic life, desires, hopes, feelings, 
and minds to make them into bundles of inanimate physical 
things. It is a view of those who follow the lead of such men as 
Democritus, Hobbes, and Mach. Watson perhaps states the po- 
sition as clearly as any. Having sacrificed man at the altar of 
a hopeless theory, however, these writers can throw no light 
on his needs or concerns. A view which speaks of the living and 
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rational as though it were inanimate and nonconscious can but 
provide an excuse for ignoring the problems of men. 

If a choice had to be made, it would be better to suppose that 
the dead and unthinking were somehow alive and rational, 
rather than that the living and rational were really dead and 
unthinking. The former exaggerates a truth, but the latter de- 
nies one. Both errors, however, spring from a single root. Both 
are consequences of the strange supposition that all things which 
are governed by a single urge must possess the same features, 
and exhibit it in the same way and with the same meaning. 
That supposition is defied by the fact that a mammal is still a 
mammal though it flies like a bat, walks like a cat, or swims 
like a whale. The admission that a man is part of nature and 
subject to the same principles which govern the smallest and 
most insignificant piece of matter need not detract from the fact 
that he differs from all other things in power, activity, and 
value. 

II 

A man’s search for food, his devotion to his family, his in- 
terest in art, science, and philosophy, cannot be explained in 
terms of the mere physical pressure and pulls of the bodies in 
his environment. Yet when he topples from a height, the veloc- 
ity of his fall can be charted and predicted as accurately as if 
he were a log. Let him exercise his will as much as he would, 
let him grit his teeth in fierce determination, let him concen- 
trate on the noble, the uplifting, and the divine, yet if he leans 
too far out of a window, he drops to the earth as any other body 
would. It is such facts as these which ruin the views of those 
who attempt to deal with man as if he were only a soul or a 
mind, or who try to deal with physical processes as though they 
were irrelevant to human affairs—mistakes characteristic of 
many who call themselves phenomenologists and followers of 
Husserl. 

Man interacts with other bodies all the time by means of acts 
which are essentially physical, chemical, or biological in nature. 
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Since he is a single being, and since these different acts are sub- 
ject to the same laws which govern the activities of merely 
physical, chemical, or biological things, both he and these other 
things must be understood in a common way. It is of his es- 
sence to attempt to adventure toward and master other things 
and yet submit to and suffer them—and they have a similar 
tendency. This does not mean that all of them are ruled by a 
single cosmic power which moves through and quickens them 
somewhat as the wind passes through and rustles the different 
leaves of a tree. We need not deny that different kinds of things 
have different natures, powers, and modes of expression. But 
unless we are to suppose that each kind of thing forms a uni- 
verse by itself, the impulse which is characteristic of it must be 
understood to be a variant of the impulses which are character- 
istic of all other kinds of things—in the same way as the law 
which governs the behavior of electrical particles is understood 
to be a variant of the law which rules the behavior of magnetic 
ones. 

Each kind of thing attempts to control and submit to differ- 
ent things and in different ways. We might attempt to account 
for this fact by holding that they have different natures which 
require them to have different requirements. But this would not 
take us far enough. We would still have to explain how these 
different natures are related and what made them come to be. 
We will have no rest, I think, until we say that there is latent 
within all beings the selfsame impulse, but that due to differ- 
ences in inheritance and environment they cannot express it 
with the same success, and as a consequence are actually domi- 
nated by special and limited forms of it. It is because the differ- 
ences between the ape and man, between the nonliving and the 
living are the result of different exercises of a fundamental com- 
mon urge that they now are under the control of different forms 
of it. The one kind of thing can, therefore, be transformed into 
the other—as they have sometimes been in the past—by work- 
ing over them and their environment and thereby freeing them 
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from the limitations to which they had been previously sub- 
jected. 

The contention that by working over nonliving things we 
can produce living ones just as surely though not as easily as 
we can produce nonliving things by working over living ones 
one might expect would be denied only by those who hold that 
the living and nonliving are cut on entirely different patterns, 
forever distinguished from one another as fixed and unalterable 
kinds. Yet it is one of the most striking paradoxes in the his- 
tory of thought that Aristotle, who held that there was a sharp 
and fixed division between the living and the nonliving, be- 
lieved that occasionally a living being could originate out of 
nonliving matter, while many biologists, despite their belief in 
the possibility of reducing biology to chemistry and chemistry 
to physics, with their ability to produce organic compounds in 
the laboratory, and with their knowledge of the way in which 
living beings adjust themselves to a world which is largely dead, 
are inclined to follow Pasteur and deny that what was once 
nonliving could subsequently become alive. What Pasteur 
showed was that living things could not be obtained in the way 
Aristotle thought they might. It is of the essence of modern 
science to insist that it was Aristotle and not Pasteur who was 
right in principle regarding the origin of life, though Aristotle’s 
contention was made in the face of his own philosophic view. 
Pasteur made Aristotle’s philosophy more self-consistent; Aris- 
totle made a point which our philosophy must, but his could 
not, digest. 

A living being strives to internalize some of the things that 
now lie outside it. Eventually the world proves too much for 
it. Unable to possess what it needs, or to use it as it ought, it 
sickens and dies. But where the living fails occasionally and 
eventually, the inanimate fails perpetually, unless by good for- 
tune it can become a living thing. The plant, animal, and man 
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all stand apart from the stone in that they succeed where it 
must fail. The animal goes further than the plant for it can 
perceive; the man goes further than animal for he can speculate, 
create, and pray, extending his interests to the furthest reaches 
of the universe, and restraining his efforts in the light of what 
other things are and ought to have. 

The difference between man and other living things does not 
lie in his possession of a reason or intellect. A baby and an 
idiot are both human, though their intellects do not differ much, 
if at all, in power or scope from those possessed by a horse or a 
dog. Moreover, most men are only occasionally rational and 
lose nothing of their humanity when they put their reason aside 
in the course of an expression of affection or sentiment. A more 
accurate statement of the difference between man and the ani- 
mals would be that man alone has the capacity to entertain and 
act in terms of abstract ideas and intangible ideals. That ca- 
pacity might be realized rationally or emotionally, or it might, 
instead of being exercised separately, be used to charge ordi- 
nary bodily acts with a meaning they otherwise would not have. 
If we adopt this definition, we would be able to say, as we must, 
that a baby and an idiot are both human, though the one is 
too young and the other too unfortunate to be able to make in- 
dependent use of this capacity, that men of emotion make use 
of it in a different but sometimes more effective way than men 
of reason, and finally that every act of an animal, no matter 
how intelligent, has a different significance from any similar 
act on the part of a man. 

If this be true, man is a living being who can become aware 
of abstract or ideal goals and change his course of action in the 
light of them. An adequate description of him will then require 
the use of ethical terms which reflect his ability to make use of 
the drive, which he shares with animals, in a much more flexible 
and far-reaching way. 
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III 


All existing things are limited, finite, imperfect. No matter 
which of their limitations we change or cancel, they always re- 
main limited things. This fact forces into relief the virtue of 
natural humility. Man is an insignificant creature in the im- 
mensity of nature and must see himself as having only slight 
value when compared with the totality of things. 

Like all partial virtues, however, the virtue of natural humil- 
ity can be driven so far that it begins to assume the guise of a 
vice. All beings are imperfect, but they are not imperfect to the 
same degree. Each is insignificant compared to the whole, but 
one is better than another. Natural humility has the form of a 
virtue only when it involves some recognition of the dignity of 
man and of the limited values which other things possess. 
Without such recognition, natural humility becomes the vice 
of cynicism, which looks on man as though he were worth noth- 
ing, or the folly of mythology, which exaggerates the value and 
power of other things. Natural humility teaches a man that he 
is but a part of nature, possessing but a fragment of the value 
of the whole. It does not deny that he has a great value of his 
own. But it looks at that value from the standpoint of that 
which lies beyond it. We express its meaning in part when we 
say that we should see ourselves as others see us—as valuable 
but not essential, important but not all-important, with limited 
rights and usefulness. 

One virtue is not enough to make a man virtuous. It must 
be supported by others. If its primary stress is on the values 
of the world about and only incidentally on the value which a 
man himself possesses, as is the case with humility, it must be 
supplemented by one which emphasizes the man himself and 
only incidentally regards the values which lie beyond. A nat- 
ural humility achieves its proper equipoise only when it is sup- 
ported by a spirit of adventurousness which approaches the uni- 
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verse from the vantage of man, driving him to master other 
things for his own good. 

Like humility, adventurousness has a cosmic sweep. It 
reaches toward everything. Like humility, too, it is only a par- 
tial virtue which can too readily assume the form of a vice. It 
becomes the madness of unrestraint when it neglects to con- 
sider how men are limited in power and capacity; it takes the 
shape of cruel ambition when it forgets what other things need 
and deserve. It teaches a man that there is nothing which he 
cannot and should not utilize to make himself as complete as 
possible, judging other things in terms of what he requires and 
desires. We express its meaning in part when we say that the 
world is here for us to use to the best of our abilities—important 
and precious in its own right, yet something to be conquered, 
controlled, and used. 

Only as perfectly balanced by humility does the virtue of 
adventurousness find expression in the life of a truly virtuous 
man. He is neither willing to deny the rights of other beings 
nor to remain content with the limitations which are his natural 
inheritance. He seeks to be and yet perfect himself, to remain 
one among many and to bring everything under the influence 
of the good he embodies. Adventurousness leads him to act and 
express himself, diversify his activities, make everything bear 
the marks of his nature, to extend the range of his influence 
without limit. Humility leads him to control himself, to unify 
his activities, to allow other things their independence, to sub- 
mit to the fact that he is and always will be only a finite man, 
one among many. 

Humility at once restrains and accentuates adventurousness. 
In forcing one to have regard for the natures and values of 
other things, it leads one to restrict his conquests, to be more 
appreciative of animals than of things, of men than of animals, 
of others than of one’s self. But in giving full value to the rest 
of the world it makes adventurousness more important, more 
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precious, giving it something worth conquering. Adventurous- 
ness, in turn, restrains and accentuates humility. It imposes on 
other things the values we embody, so that the world with which 
we are contrasted is no longer completely other than ourselves. 
Yet precisely because the rest of the world has thereby become 
enriched, we in contrast become more insignificant than we were 
before. The richer the world with which we contrast ourselves, 
the more humble we can be; the more humble we are, the more 
valuable the things we confront and conquer. 

When we have both humility and adventurousness in equal 
measure, we can allow each thing to stand by itself and yet be 
something mastered, infected, or possessed by us. We attain 
this result to a faint degree when we eat—for we then conquer 
other things without depriving them of the status of natural 
things with some power, nature, and being of their own. We 
do better when we know, for we then bring them within our 
minds and yet allow them to remain as free as they were before. 
But only when we are truly ethical do we act on other things 
so as to perfect them as well as ourselves. Our basic aim is to 
become men in wider and richer settings, ennobling the very 
things we master. 

Humility and adventurousness are not two independent tend- 
encies, moving in opposite directions, and requiring union by 
some more ultimate agent. They are inseparable. There can be 
no higher command than that we should balance them perfectly 
and exhibit them with energy with respect to everything. Since 
what we want others to do is to contribute as much as they can 
to our perfection, and since this requires them to adjust the 
power they exert to the good they can produce, in following 
this command we will be doing to them what we would have 
them do to us. Adventurous humility is thus the golden rule in 
a cosmic dress. Every virtue is a means of specializing it and 
adjusting it to special needs, for all of them serve to perfect a 
man in a perfected world, looking at once to him and to the 
rest. 
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The drive toward a perfect equipoise and unlimited use of 
adventurousness and humility, the effort to balance conquest 
and passivity, self-interest with self-sacrifice lies behind every 
instinct, reflex, habit, and mode of action. It characterizes ani- 
mals as well as men, things as well as animals. I have elsewhere 
(see Reality, Book 2, chaps. iv, viii, and ix) discussed in de- 
tail, though from a slightly different point of view and with 
perhaps an unduly technical vocabulary, the main differences 
between the various things in nature, their divergent modes of 
activity, and their capacity to be transformed into one another. 
For the present it suffices to note that the ethical concern of 
man is but a special case of the concern which characterizes 
any thing. 

Whatever vices we have are the result of putting excessive 
accents on one phase or the other of the two facets of adven- 
turous humility. The laziest and most retiring of men not only 
humbles himself but adventures in a minor way by the very 
fact that he breathes, presses against other objects, and domi- 
nates the parts of his body. The most arrogant and ruthless of 
men not only adventures but humbles himself in a minor way 
by the very fact that he adjusts his acts to the contours of 
other things and is receptive of the effects they produce. No 
matter how vicious or perverted a man may be, every act of 
his must contain both components. Otherwise he would be ab- 
solutely impotent, without the capacity to do a single thing, 
or completely without body, unable to resist anything. 

At the core of each man is an urge to achieve perfect adven- 
turous humility with respect to everything. No mode of expres- 
sion stands out as the expression par excellence, requiring all 
others to be understood as perversions or anticipations of it. 
Some modes of expression are better, others worse, at different 
times. One is to be preferred to another, not because it is usu- 
ally stronger, appears earlier, or because its repression would be 
more dangerous, but because at that time and in that situation 
it can carry out the fundamental urge in a more effective way. 
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If we are right, man’s innermost essence has an ethical cast. 
If we are wrong, then either all ethical activity takes place in 
a realm other than that of nature, as Kant thought, or ethics is 
not a matter of fundamental concern, as Russell seems to be- 
lieve. But man is a single, natural being, whose ethical activi- 
ties take place in a natural world, and the value of his life de- 
pends on the ethical values it bears. 


Bryn Mawr COLLEGE 

















DISCUSSION 


SOME NOTES ON DEMOCRATIC FREEDOM 
LESLIE M. PAPE 


T WAS a lucky day when the Western mind arrived at the thought 
that its political and industrial individualism was perhaps not with- 
out flaw. The idea was slow in developing and still lies external to 

many an opaque consciousness. Yet it is no longer news that freedom 
has gone the sad way of all hard-worked social concepts; indeed, that in 
some reference it has aped the Hegelian dialectic to become its own 
opposite. To the lower classes, lacking the means for the procural of the 
satisfactions to which they were otherwise permitted access and toward 
which they were encouraged, freedom was most significantly an inhuman 
mockery. Or a curse, in so far as it appeared that it was precisely the 
concept of freedom that was responsible for their very deprivations. The 
situation was a bad one. Yet so hallowed was the name of freedom that 
it was an intellectual feat, no less, to break through the incrusted atti- 
tudes to perceive the truth. But the awareness was born. And social 
amelioration stepped into higher gear as energy was turned to the specific 
task of a more equitable distribution of the objects of satisfaction. 

It would be silly to attempt any serious belittling of this new achieve- 
ment of human self-criticism. But the justification for criticism does not 
cease with the first criticism. And it is therefore not treacherous to sug- 
gest that the initial criticism contained an error—an important error, 
in fact. For it was attended by the “reverse swing”? which customarily 
attends the discovery of defect in an idealized object. It seems somehow 
a characteristic weakness of the social mind to swing like a pendulum 
from one extreme to another, especially on subjects with axiological 
import. This is understandable and doubtless forgivable. It is well for 
emphasis to be centered on the hitherto neglected aspect. And the shock 
of disillusion is perhaps wisely conducive to a protective cynicism. Never- 
theless, it is error to transmute defect into worthlessness. And it was a 
mistake, made by all too many, to reject outright rather than to modify 
the traditional concept of freedom. 

The fact is that freedom in the older sense of laissez faire not only had 
but still has value; per se oppression is ever an evil. It is probably true 
that this value is not so much felt as it was in an earlier day, but this 
does not mean that it has less value, objectively speaking. Freedom hap- 
pens to be the sort of thing whose subjective value diminishes with its 
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objective reality. But let us lose the freedom we now profess to hold so 
lightly and we shall soon feel what our ancestors knew. But it is not the 
privilege of rational beings to be ruddered aimlessly by current im- 
mediacies. Man can and should rather steer himself toward the long- 
run good. Specifically, he should be able to render due tribute to the 
objective value of freedom without having to undergo the painful ex- 
perience of its loss. Either this or history is of no avail. 

The eventuation might, I think, have been less unfortunate if the 
dialectic had been couched in different terms. Especially would it have 
been better if the name of freedom had not been taken for the new ob- 
jectives. For, given the actually employed antithesis of freedom from 
and freedom for, the natural consequence of accepting the latter was 
rejection of the former. The trouble is perhaps to be ascribed to the 
wide generic value attached to freedom. It was this which induced the 
attempt to bring the new and neglected values under its aegis. The cor- 
rect procedure would have been simply to point out that the value of 
freedom had shrunk along with the shrinkage of the frontier and with 
the development of large-scale industry. Certain values which it had 
once been correctly supposed to implement now lay outside it and were 
pressing for enstatement in competition with the values still subserved 
by freedom. To be sure, even on such an analysis the older concept of 
freedom would undoubtedly have suffered undue depreciation by virtue 
of what I have called the reverse swing of the social mind. But it would 
have led to a saner attitude. In any case it is, I think, an analysis more 
in accordance with the facts. 

In the United States this issue has been waged in terms of a divided 
liberalism. The proponents of the older laissez faire have asserted sole 
claim to the liberal label and have denounced the innovators as dicta- 
torial and “‘red.”’ But in the eyes of these latter the older self-styled lib- 
erals appear as nothing but conservative defenders of the status quo. The 
true liberals are the socialistically inclined, concerned as they are for the 
material welfare of the ‘‘forgotten man.” Such is the quarrel between the 
New Dealers of the left and the Democrats of the right. 

The quarrel is partly verbal—a matter of naming. It is also partly 
nonsensical—i.e., in so far as it is waged by extremists denying, on the 
one hand, the value of negative or traditional freedom and, on the other, 
the necessity of the concrete means of satisfactions. It is in part a form 
of the problem of freedom versus restraint, the real problem being to 
find a suitable adjustment between the conflicting claims. Freedom is a 
value, so are the goods of life; and if the procural of these goods entails 
some restraint upon capitalistic freedom, the only intelligent thing to do 
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is to discover some way of deciding what restraint is justified for the sake 
of what good. 

Yet this is not the last word. For we have no a priori intuition that 
it is of the nature of things for greater abundance and better distribution 
to be exactly paralleled by loss of freedom. They can be bought at such 
a price and undoubtedly will be to some undetermined extent. They have 
been so purchased in totalitarian countries which have surpassed even the 
New Deal in their promotion of the new positive freedom, due considera- 
tion being made for their inferior economic resources. But it is not clear 
that the same goal must require of democracies the same full surrender 
of their heritage. The antithesis of freedom and restraint is a real one, 
but it is not quite the same as the logical alternatives of a and non-a. 
Life has an optimistic way of evading the contradictions we so abstractly 
formulate and dismally contemplate. 

The subject of negative freedom, as it has been named, is important 
enough to warrant further clarification. Although democracies readily 
admit the claims of totalitarian states to great achievements in the cause 
of positive freedom, these states are by no means willing to grant democ- 
racies their boasts of freedom in the traditional sense. In part they deny 
the differentiation between the two political systems. In part they deny 
the value of negative freedom; not, however, by oversight, as in the fore- 
going account, but rather by an explicit philosophy. A contributing cause 
is a confusion between freedom as an objective fact and as a subjective 
feeling. 

For the first point it should be noted at the outset that the distinction 
that democracies stand for as much freedom as possible is as worthless 
as it is common. Indeed, all statements of such a logical form can be 
accepted by the opposing side as equally defining its position. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to specify those aspects in which the citizens of democ- 
racies enjoy greater freedom than the members of authoritarian states. 
This is not so easy to do as is innocently imagined. We are likely both 
to overestimate our freedom and to underestimate the freedom within 
the authoritarian states. Members of these latter states are often gen- 
uinely astonished to learn how enslaved they are—i.e., how enslaved they 
are wrongly conceived to be—the result mainly of distorted journalism. 
And it is rather natural that they should so far react as to deny the 
existence of any difference. 

That there is a difference, however, seems certain, even allowing for 
overstatement. This is true not only in the case of exaggerated forms of 
authoritarianism such as contemporary Germany but also in the case of 
milder forms such as pre-war Germany. The governments of democratic 
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states impinge less upon the people than do the governments of authori- 
tarian states. The latter lay down more commands both to do and to 
desist. It is rather a democratic than an authoritarian tenet that that 
government is best which governs least. On the other hand, there are 
probably certain respects in which the members of authoritarian states 
are freer than those in, say, the United States. This freedom may be social 
rather than political and may be a function of other than political causes: 
thus, for example, the greater age of the European countries, democratic 
and fascist alike, may make for greater social tolerance along some lines 
than is found in the United States. Obviously what is needed is con- 
siderable analysis and documentation, more than the limits of this paper 
permit. But it is impossible not to mention two items which count heavily 
on the side of democracy. They are the ballot and the right of free speech. 

It cannot rightly be said that there is no freedom of expression in 
totalitarian countries or that absolute freedom prevails in democracies. 
But it is bad logic which mistakes the fact that in both political forms 
there is a mixture of freedom and restraint, for another fact, namely, 
that there is no difference between the respective mixtures. There is a 
great deal of difference. Freedom of expression is much more highly re- 
garded in democracies not merely for the psychological release it affords 
disturbed individuals but as important implement in the discovery and 
attainment of maximized value. As Walter Lippmann says so exactly: 

This is the creative principle of freedom of speech, not that it is a system for 
the tolerating of error, but that it is a system for finding the truth. It may not 
produce the truth, or the whole truth all the time, or often, or in some cases 
ever. But if the truth can be found there is no other system which will normally 
and habitually find so much truth. Until we have thoroughly understood this 
principle, we shall not know why we must value our liberty, or how we can pro- 
tect and develop it.* 

The other item has sometimes been regarded as of even greater signifi- 
cance; indeed, it has even been taken as the whole meaning of freedom. 
It was first, for example, to Rousseau and after him to Kant. In the 
ability of men to give law to themselves, individually and collectively, 
lay the solution to the problem of freedom versus restraint and in the 
political field to the problem of the individual versus governmental au- 
thority. The ballot represents the best technique that has been worked 
out to satisfy this end. It is consequently an essential characteristic of the 
democratic system. This is why an important aspect of the modern con- 
troversy over freedom has been the endeavor of the working class to gain 
industrial democracy. The attempt has not been merely to improve work- 


* “The Indispensable Opposition,” Atlantic Monthly, August, 1939. 
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ing conditions or to get higher wages. It has also been to secure for them- 
selves as freemen, in the activity that consumes most of their energy, a 
degree of self-control and responsibility comparable to that enjoyed in 
their political capacity—a degree which, by and large, employers have 
been unwilling to grant, if only because of its practical disadvantages. 

Of course, the value of the ballot can be and is denied. It has been 
pointed out that the vote of the single individual has, after all, negligible 
weight—e.g., in elections in which millions of votes are cast. It is this 
which is responsible for many stay-at-home no-voters. Moreover, the 
democratic country, quite as much as the authoritarian state, is ruled by 
the powerful few. Or, inversely, the people are the effective sovereign— 
i.e., their welfare necessarily the controlling factor, regardless of the type 
of government. Finally, it is urged that the ordinary individual is in- 
capable of decent self-government. Both his ignorance and his greed 
condemn him. 

All these points are well taken. They contain truth. But too much is 
made out of them. The first objection, for example, constitutes merely a 
problem for democracy. It does not negate the ballot. The next two 
points illustrate the fallacy of denying difference by the assertion of partial 
identity. Thus, it is true that even an autocrat has to give heed to the 
wishes of his people, but this does not of itself prove that therefore his 
people are equally as self-determined as those of a democracy. It over- 
looks, to mention but one point, the extent to which the dictator is likely 
to use propaganda to influence the wishes of his people. The fourth and 
last point is a basic one. Democrats are not blind to the deficiencies of the 
electorate. They hope to eliminate ignorance by education and to moral- 
ize man by making him responsible, by forcing upon him the necessity 
of choosing for himself. Over against such implied belief in the improve- 
ment of man authoritarian and conservative institutions regard the mass 
of people as perpetual children, ever to be kept under careful control by 
a mixture of love and fear, such as is seen in the dual character of God. 

The tendency of members of authoritarian states to deny that they 
are less free than the citizens of democracies is only partly due to the 
fact they do find an identity in many respects between themselves and 
democrats and to their reaction against the overstatements of zealous 
democrats. It is not infrequently due to a certain confusion of the fact 
and the feeling of freedom. It is indeed natural for these to be confused. 
But the result is a two-way facing: on the one hand, the authoritarian 
argues his case by pointing to specific respects in which he is quite as 
free as the democrat; on the other, he defends himself from his opponent’s 
documentation by denying that in these respects he has any feeling of 
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unfreedom. In such cases all that may be necessary is a clear statement 
of the confusion. 

But 2 deeper issue is likely to emerge. It is possible even for a slave to 
feel free—at least in the senses of not being discriminated against or con- 
strained by arbitrary will. And, feeling free, he declares he is free. It 
may be that he is unaware of the limitations placed upon him; or, if 
aware, that he is thoroughly conditioned to them as matters of course. 
It is not difficult to acquiesce without residuum in the inevitable. Indeed, 
not to do so is a mark of immaturity. Similarly, it may be said that the 
members of authoritarian countries, knowing no differently, take their 
constraints as natural. Consequently they do not feel unfree and are 
genuinely puzzled when they find themselves invidiously contrasted with 
democrats. 

But it does not at all follow that they will necessarily see their error 
when confronted with an analysis such as has been given. On the con- 
trary, if they are in good defensive form, they will proceed to deny the 
value of the crucial distinction between subjective and objective freedom. 
If freedom is not the former it is nothing, and if it is the former it is 
everything. If two people feel equally free, of what matter is it that one 
perchance may possess more objective freedom? The argument may be 
pushed further to include ancient Stoicism or any renunciatory philosophy 
which postulates, as well as advocates, man’s independence of the ex- 
ternal world. Man is free, for there is nothing which is both necessary to 
him and forbiddable by external authority. The very meanings of things 
are determinable by one’s attitudes, and these latter lie within one’s 
control. Thus life is essentially the same for the Stoic Roman emperor 
Marcus Aurelius and the slave Epictetus. 

The answer to such an argument is rendered difficult by the large 
amount of truth it contains. Attitudes are important. It is indeed pos- 
sible and desirable for man to achieve some independence of the pre- 
carious world in which he lives. But this need not entail asceticism. The 
democratic thesis points rather in another direction, namely, toward a 
maximizing of value. It probably also inclines to a belief in an indis- 
pensable minimum of satisfactions, i.e., that certain impulses or capacities 
are inherent in man and demand expression. But this latter is a difficult 
position to explicate in detailed form. Social psychology has not yet been 
the help it needs to be. Thus the usual statement is simply in terms of a 
maximizing of values. It should be noted, however, that the issue is no 
longer one of the import of psychological freedom. The argument now 
is, rather, that of two men who feel equally free one may possess more 
value objects than another, and that this greater possession is preferable. 
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Thus the issue has turned out to be mainly verbal. The problem of 
freedom, as it is ordinarily understood, is really a problem of how to 
attain maximum value, quantity and diversity of value being important 
considerations; and it needs to be rephrased if freedom is collapsed into 
feeling and made compatible with a minimum of value. Under these latter 
conditions freedom would cease to have the meaning assumed at the 
start of the argument. Feeling is important, to be sure, but so is the 
fact of freedom, i.e., the full expression of man’s powers. The issue is 
analogous to that pictured by J. S. Mill between the life of the contented 
pig and that of discontented man. The pig is happy—and presumably 
feels free, or at least does not feel unfree—yet there is no man but would 
feel obligated to choose to be a man rather than a pig; for it is only the 
man who is free. 

It remains to consider a still more sophisticated argument by which 
the individual is induced to comply with restraint—another form of re- 
jection of negative freedom as valueless. There may be advanced a psy- 
chology, mainly metaphysical, which sharply distinguishes the ordinary 
man from his betters. Or some superentity may be posited, a state over 
and above its members, in which the individual is to find the meaning of 
himself and outside of which he is nothing. Whatever the thesis, the 
upshot for the individual is a doctrine of duty, deference, and sacrifice; 
of accepting unquestioningly and gladly whatsoever order of things is 
prescribed by those properly in authority. Freedom means freedom to 
identify one’s self with a larger entity. This is not slavery. By no means. 
It is the individual himself willing transcendent ends. It is in direct line 
with the teaching of Kant, save for the negligible point that the individual 
has no hand in the detailed determination of the law. 

On such a metaphysical doctrine nothing can be said here of a definitive 
nature. The issue is still a controversial one in metaphysics. It may be 
guessed, however, that it is the respectively entailed objective values that 
will determine the issue for either the democratic or the authoritarian 
thesis. It may also be ventured that as long as there is intrinsic value in 
the satisfaction of an impulse it will probably always seem that if one 
person is permitted to do something from which another is enjoined, the 
first person is free in a significant sense in which the latter is not. This 
does not necessarily mean that any such specific grant of freedom is 
better than its restraint, but surely the burden of proof rests heavily 
upon those who would deny it. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Marxism: Is It SclENcE? By Max Eastman. New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co., 1940. Pp. 394. $3.00. 


Max Eastman may well disestablish his Moscow reputation as “gang- 
ster of the pen,” but he here proves himself benevolent pillager of his 
previous personalities. He has pillaged in particular his excellent book, 
Marx and Lenin, the Science of Revolution. While at the pillaging, he has 
also purged himself and now takes proudly a place to which he has long 
been more than half entitled, a high place among the great American 
liberals, living and dead. 

Himself disavowing at last the animistic dogmas of Marx and revolting 
at long last against the ruthless engineering of Lenin, Eastman is happily 
denounced by Trotsky, of whom he has been translator but whom he here 
properly and neatly impales upon the thorns of Trotsky’s own rigidity 
and inconsistency. From all his eager journeying in the spiritual over- and 
underworld, Eastman brings back a still genial spirit and a redevotion to 
the means of science for the sake of democratic ends. 

Welcome home, Citizen Eastman, to the main stream of our magnifi- 
cent tradition of political magnanimity patient of its own processes of 
perfection. 

Generous in spirit, simple in language, progressive and cumulative in 
argument, this book is potent enough to put the quietus on Marxian 
pretenses of science and to beget immunity against its virus of the re- 
ligion of disavowed power. Eastman uses here to excellent advantage his 
previous superb introduction to the Modern Library volume of Marx’s 
writing. There, more by the simple art of proper arrangement of selec- 
tions than by any dialectical strategy, Eastman showed more than he 
then but not later recognized, that as a doctrine of ends Marxism is 
naive allusion and as prescription of means is social engineering so sterile 
as to produce the practical opposite of what it purposes. All this result, 
the author here repeats with constructive intent. In two sections newly 
written—“What Science Is” and “‘The Seed of the Marxian Philosophy” 
—he has to my mind almost perfectly presented the Marxian religion 
which no generous man can accept with natural piety and the American- 
ism which no citizen can now disdain without subjecting himself to proper 
derision. These two sections are so clear and compelling that they ought 
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to be published alone for genuine longevity when this book becomes in 
our literary wastefulness another book published “last year.’’ This simple 
arraignment of Marxianism by a fair derivation of it from Hegelian ro- 
manticism and this engaging description of the scientific substitute for 
all such superstition constitute a pedagogical achievement of high civic 
value. 

Marxism is not science—and it is here proved. It is religion—and it is 
here proved. As pretender to science it is dogmatically pompous and 
sterile, and as a form of religion it is both cruel and destructive. It is 
neither fish nor fowl; but scientifically it is fishy and morally it is foul. 


T. V. Smit 


THE CLASH OF POLITICAL IDEALS: A SouRCE BooK ON Democracy, Com- 
MUNISM, AND THE TOTALITARIAN STATE. Selected and annotated by 
Albert R. Chandler. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1940. Pp. 
XVii+ 273. $2.00. 


Professor Chandler has brought to the stage of practical utility at a 
moderate price an idea which must have occurred to a good many 
teachers of courses in political philosophy: that of an anthology of cur- 
rent alternatives in the form of creedal statements by those best qualified 
to make them. At the same time he has brought together many of the 
classic expressions of our own tradition, so that his collection is not only 
a museum of the verbal weapons of Germany, Italy, Russia, and Japan, 
but also a veritable arsenal for the rhetorical defense of democracy from 
Thucydides to Dorothy Thompson. Communism is represented by the 
Manifesto, and glosses by Lenin and Stalin. Mussolini’s famous Enciclo- 
pedia italiana article gives him away completely; and some of its sentences 
begin to make strange reading in the light of current events: “For Fas- 
cism, the growth of empire, that is to say the expansion of a nation, is an 
essential manifestation of vitality, and its opposite a sign of decadence.” 
Hitler’s Mein Kampf, due to copyright difficulties, is presented only in 
the form of a condensed summary; while Japan is seen mainly through 
Professor Nitobe’s book on Bushido written in 1905. There is a long pas- 
sage from Pope Pius XI’s encyclical, Quadrigesimo anno, which should 
receive careful study in view of the present crucial importance of Roman 
Catholic influence in France, Spain, Italy, Ireland, and the United States. 
What seems to be missing, more than anything else, is a pairing of selec- 
tions that might help light up the scene in England for American stu- 
dent readers: the credo of Churchill as contrasted with that of the Labour 
party. But we should be thankful for what the editor has included, and 
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not hope for the moon. It remains, of course, for the teacher to point 
out to readers of these battle cries that they should seek the concrete 
meanings behind the shouting and the fury of the words, should distin- 
guish, that is, between the use of language to convey information and to 
incite to devotion. No political philosophy has a monopoly in windy ab- 
stractions, but it must be confessed that democracy breeds them in great 
variety. There is a war of slogans going on in the world; but it would be 
a pity if students were not also enabled to see specific differences in ways 
of living and thinking on the part of the slogan-users. 

As Professor Chandler remarks in his Preface, this book “could appear 
only in a country where the ideal of free discussion prevails”; and it is a 
melancholy business to wonder how many countries would permit its 
entry at the present moment. There is the even more depressing thought 
that some American super-patriot in the near future, picking up The Clash 
of Political Ideals and noticing the hammer-and-sickle on its spine above 
the American eagle (probably an art department accident) may summon 


the F.B.I.? 
HaroLp A. LARRABEE 
Union College 


Wars oF FamIiLies or Minps. By William Lowe Bryan. (Powell Lec- 
tures on Philosophy at Indiana University [4th ser.].) New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1940. Pp. xiii+-143. $2.00. 


For the theme of this fourth series of Powell Lectures, President Emeri- 
tus Bryan has borrowed from Sainte-Beuve the phrase, “familles naturel- 
les d’esprits,” which he rephrases as men grouped according to “‘the varied 
ways in which they try to learn what they wish to know.” The latter he 
finds ‘‘almost or quite as far from one another as are the major races of 
mankind.” For specific consideration he selects the wars among the schol- 
ars and the unschooled, the internal struggles among scholars themselves, 
and those between scholars and poets. Although he recognizes the grave 
danger of adopting one of the points of view and judging all of the others 
from it, by his action in placing the scholar in the center of all his battles 
he has hardly avoided the peril he envisages. The treatment is almost 
conversational rather than systematic, the expression of mellow wisdom 
in table talk rather than in closely reasoned analyses. The chapter on 
“The Scholar and the Unschooled Man”’ is largely a discussion of the 
practical usefulness of the sect-ridden science of psychology, with per- 
sonal testimonies from a number of psychologists who have become col- 
lege presidents. The civil war among scholars turns out to be mainly a 
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struggle among agnostics, materialists, and idealists, with ‘each major 
type of philosophy” being regarded as “‘a partial revelation of reality.” 
The concluding brief chapter on ‘‘Scholar and Poet”’ hardly clarifies mat- 
ters by such statements as: “A finding of science and a work of art are 
alike in origin. They are alike in the test of their truth and worth..... The 
supreme test for what each man reports is the judgment of those who 
come nearest to sharing his judgment” (pp. 129-30). President Bryan 
ends his lectures with an autobiographical note in the form of a summing- 
up of ‘‘the chief of what I have seen. I have had sight of chaos and hell, 
but also, on every side, I have seen the irrepressible emergence of order, 
reason, beauty, love.”’ It may well be that others will develop further, 
and more systematically, his notion of human temperaments and their 
demands as forming something like “families of minds.” 


Haro_p A. LARRABEE 
Union College 


Woe unto You, Lawyers! By Fred Rodell. New York: Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, 1939. Pp. xi+274. 
The following excerpts from the above book indicate the general tenor 
of the author’s thesis: 


Of course any lawyer will bristle, or snort with derision, at the idea that what 
he deals in is words. He deals, he will tell you, in propositions, concepts, funda- 
mental principles—in short, in ideas (p. 9). Once brought down to earth, once 
applied to physical facts, the abstractions become nothing but words—words 
by which lawyers describe, and justify, the things that lawyers do (p. 10). The 
legal trade, in short, is nothing but a high-class racket (p. 15). Consideration— 
and every other so-called concept or principle of The Law—amounts to a vague 
legal way of stating a result, applied to the result after the result is reached, 
instead of being, as the lawyers and judges stoutly pretend, a reason for reaching 
the result in the first place (p. 55-56). But even when the nine master jugglers 
[United States Supreme Court] are working at their smoothest, it requires only 
a trained eye to see that those weighty thoughts they seem to be tossing around 
are in reality no more than balloons, full of hot air and easily punctured (p. 131). 
They balance—don’t laugh—one set of abstract principles against another and, 
through some sort of trance-like transference, come out with a specific decision. 
They take the long words and sonorous phrases of The Law, no matter how 
ambiguous or empty of meaning, no matter how contradictory of each other; 
they weigh these words and phrases in a vacuum—which is the only way they 
could be weighed; and then they “apply” the weightier to the dispute in ques- 
tion with all the finality that might be accorded a straight wire from God (p. 
152-53). The sober truth is that the myriad principles of which The Law is 
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fashioned resemble nothing so much as old saws, dressed up in legal language 
and paraded as gospel. When Justice Marshall intoned “The power to tax 
involves the power to destroy,”’ and on the basis of that principle declared that 
a certain state tax was illegal, he might just as well have said ‘Great oaks from 
little acorns grow” and founded his decision on that—except that he would not 
have sounded quite so impressive (p. 165). The joker in the theory is the as- 
sumption that any two, much less twenty, fact situations or legal problems can 
ever be sufficiently alike to fall naturally—that is, without being pushed— 
into the same category (p. 169). For if The Law were really the exact and im- 
partial science it purports to be, instead of being an uncertain and imprecise 
abracadabra devoted to the solemn manipulation of a lot of silly abstractions, 
none of these bases of inequality and injustice would, or could, exist (p. 245). 
Since certainty and consistency are impossible of attainment in orderly control 
of men’s affairs, the sensible thing to do would seem to be to go straight after 
justice in the settlement of any specific question that comes up for solution. 
Now justice itself is concededly an amorphous and uncertain ideal. One man’s 
justice is another man’s poison (pp. 251-52). Every written law—written, you 
remember, in comprehensible language—might be entrusted to a body of tech- 
nical experts, to administer and apply it and make specific decisions under it. 
As the Interstate Commerce Commission applies the Interstate Commerce Act, 
as the Federal Trade Commission applies the Clayton Act, so each state would 
have, say, a Killing Commission to apply its laws about what are now called 
murder and manslaughter (pp. 263-64). ; 


The author has much talent and a facile style. His book has been 
criticized so adversely that there is little point in adding to this consensus. 
If his central argument is admitted, one must conclude that any rational 
adjudication of disputes is impossible. For his espousal of arbitration and 
decision by experts simply begs the entire question of the bases for such 
“sound” solution. The book would have aroused little comment had it 
been written by a journalist; the author is a professor of law, and one is 
accordingly led to ask whether it is sensible to speak of “obligation” or 
“responsibility” on the part of legal scholars and, indeed, of educated 
persons generally. The reviewer answers this question emphatically in the 
affirmative—if ever there was a time when sound jurisprudence was vital 
to the preservation of civilization, however understood, the present is 
assuredly that time. But such terms as “obligation,” “‘scholar’s respon- 
sibility” cannot be meaningful to the nominalistic, logical-positivistic 
mentality of the author of this book. It is to be hoped that he will culti- 
vate what common sense he has. 

JEROME HALL 


Indiana University Law School 
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THe PHILOSOPHY OF GEORGE SANTAYANA. Edited by Paul Arthur 
Schilpp. (“The Library of Living Philosophers,’’ Vol. II.) Evanston: 
Northwestern University, 1940. Pp. xvii+698. $4.00. 


The “Library of Living Philosophers” is unquestionably destined to 
become one of the most important innovations in contemporary philo- 
sophical literature, and one whose value will increase immeasurably as 
time goes on. The project of presenting challenging questions to the out- 
standing thinkers of the time and having the men thus challenged answer 
their critics should contribute greatly to a better understanding in philos- 
ophy and should therefore simplify considerably the task of future his- 
torians as well as of contemporary scholars. The first volume of the series, 
dealing with Dewey and his philosophy, already proved the value of the 
undertaking; and the present volume again amply justifies the belief and 
the hopes of all who have taken a sympathetic interest in this project. 
It should be a source of deep satisfaction to its indefatigable editor as well 
as to his generous and farsighted sponsors. 

The present volume may not be the final word on the philosophy of 
Santayana, but it is a most authoritative exposition and criticism of that 
philosophy, and no interpretation of Santayana’s work can henceforth 
compel attention if it fails to come to terms with the arguments and 
counter-arguments here presented. In his rebuttal of the various charges 
pressed against him, Santayana has succeeded admirably in clarifying 
his position and has written an ‘‘A pologia pro mente sua”’ which is in itself 
sufficient reason for the existence of this volume. The greatly varying 
approaches to Santayana’s philosophy, as reflected in the numerous criti- 
cal essays, are significant contributions to both the history of philosophy 
and systematic or “problem-solving” philosophy. The attentive reader 
can gain from this volume vastly more than merely a better understand- 
ing of Santayana’s lifework. 

The autobiographical introduction contains nothing that is essentially 
new but brings together into one narrative three previously published 
accounts of Santayana’s life—accounts which, in their thematic sequence, 
give us a well-rounded picture of the development of his philosophy and 
which disclose the many contacts, trends, and currents of thought which 
intertwine to form that philosophy. Much insight into Santayana’s atti- 
tudes, dispositions, and work can be obtained from these accounts. 

This autobiography is appropriately supplemented by Brownell’s essay, 
entitled ‘Santayana, the Man and the Philosopher”; and by Sullivan’s 
essay on “‘Santayana’s Philosophical Inheritance.”’ Sullivan discusses 
three “‘traditional themes” which recur in Santayana’s philosophy: Pla- 
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tonism, materialism, and scepticism. Of particular interest and value are 
the author’s arguments showing in what respects Santayana differs from 
Plato—a difference that must be clearly recognized if Santayana’s doc- 
trine of essence is to be truly understood. Santayana himself says that 
Sullivan ‘‘shows a perfect understanding of my essences”; but in their 
interpretation of Plato the two thinkers still differ fundamentally. 

Cory’s contribution, “Some Observations on the Philosophy of San- 
tayana,” I believe also contributes greatly to a correct understanding of 
Santayana’s conception of essences (pp. 101-3). It is regrettable that 
Cory has to write his essay under such unfavorable and unhappy condi- 
tions. He might have contributed even more to our understanding of 
Santayana. Cory’s remark that he finds Santayana’s epistemology a little 
“in the air” gives Santayana an opportunity to elaborate somewhat on 
what he calls his ‘‘pet aversion,” the ‘“‘notion that historical sequence is 
equivalent to moral progress’’; and it is from this angle that new light 
is cast upon Santayana’s objection to the philosophy of Hegel. 

Lamprecht, in his essay on ‘‘Animal Faith and the Art of Intuition,” 
challenges Santayana’s summary way of talking about matter and es- 
sence, animal faith and intuition. More specifically, the substance of 
Lamprecht’s criticism seems to be the charge that Santayana has sepa- 
rated the realm of essences from the realm of being, so that the gap be- 
tween them can no longer be bridged. I quote: “I reject the doctrine of 
animal faith if it mean that man, confined to essence in all his immediate 
materials of direct awareness, yet manages to postulate another realm of 
being never truly observed at all.’’ Santayana’s reply to this criticism, I 
believe, throws much light on this much-discussed problem and is indis- 
pensable to an understanding of Santayana. 

Hartshorne, discussing ‘“‘Santayana’s Doctrine of Essence,’ charges, 
in effect, that Santayana’s doctrine of essence, according to which essences 
are perfectly determined individuals, makes impossible all conceptions of 
change, and therefore is utterly inadequate when considered from an 
ontological point of view. He then offers an alternative doctrine derived 
from, or based upon, Peirce, Whitehead, and Bergson, which, regarding 
only the past as fully determined, can give a full account of the reality 
and asymmetry of time and can deal effectively with the notion of “‘nec- 
essary Being.’’ Santayana’s reply to Hartshorne’s carefully reasoned posi- 
tion I regard not only as inadequate but, for the most part, as far off the 
mark. The ontological difficulties of Santayana’s position, as pointed out 
by Hartshorne, remain essentially unmitigated. 

Munitz discusses ‘Ideals and Essences in Santayana’s Philosophy,” 
and takes this opportunity to drive home even more emphatically than 
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before (see his 1939 publication, The Moral Philosophy of Santayana) 
the charge that there are two mutually contradictory sides to Santayana’s 
philosophy, the one represented by The Life of Reason, the other by the 
more recent Realms of Being. To be more specific, the ‘‘combination of 
naturalism in metaphysics, humanism in morals, and realistic methodol- 
ogy in the theory of knowledge,” so characteristic of Santayana’s earlier 
position, Munitz maintains, is opposed by an “other-worldliness,” a 
“scepticism and agnosticism,” and a “‘mystical and post-rational” con- 
ception of the “spiritual life” which finds its ground and culmination in 
the doctrine of essence that has become the cornerstone of Santayana’s 
more recent position. In support of his charge Munitz submits an impos- 
ing array of evidence from the various writings of Santayana. A charge 
of inconsistency, when it involves a period of thirty or more years, should, 
of course, never be pressed too far. Every thinker has a right to modify 
his position as his insights develop; and Emerson’s remark about “foolish 
consistency” still has its truth value. But Santayana parries the charge 
of inconsistency by pointing out that, in the last analysis, Munitz’ criti- 
cism is the result of a misinterpretation of the meaning of “‘Being”’ and, in 
consequence, of the real nature of essences. And this rebuttal, I take it, 
is unanswerable. 

Edman, in his essay entitled ‘Humanism and Post-Humanism in the 
Philosophy of Santayana,” also emphasizes the shift in Santayana’s posi- 
tion; but he does so more by way of exposition than as a criticism. How- 
ever, Santayana feels constrained to reply to Edman’s contention that 
his “‘view of the spiritual life is open to the very charge of egoism which 
[he] brings against the German idealists”; and this answer should be con- 
sidered together with what he has to say in connection with Schaub’s 
essay on ‘“‘Santayana’s Contentions Respecting German Philosophy.” I 
regard Santayana’s reply as both pertinent and illuminating. 

Pepper’s criticism of ‘Santayana’s Theory of Value” I believe to be 
essentially sound and constructive. It centers around the fact that two 
different theories of value are implicit in Santayana’s philosophy. One 
defines value in terms of interest and thus destroys all meaning of an 
ought. The other regards value as harmonious integration of interests, 
but does not provide any ground for this “authoritative standard.” This 
challenge leads Santayana to an attempt at clarifying his position with 
respect to interests as sources of value; but Pepper’s criticism is met only 
partly. No satisfactory justification of the value of harmony has been 
given. 

In a well-reasoned essay, entitled ‘From The Life of Reason to The 
Last Puritan,” Vivas summarizes his criticism of Santayana thus: “This 
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then is what The Life of Reason turns into in the short span of three 
decades or a little over: utter moral bankruptcy and a louring despair 
which is held precariously at bay. A sad ending for so brave a beginning.’ 
In view of this criticism Santayana states that Vivas ‘“‘sees what my 
principles are, and I am condemned without being misrepresented.” 
There is essentially no further answer to Vivas. 

Friess and Rosenthal, who (together) discuss ‘Reason in Religion and 
the Emancipated Spirit,” labored under the disadvantage of discussing 
a topic for which The Realm of Spirit might have provided additional ma- 
terial, had this last volume of the Realms of Being been published at the 
time their dialogue was written. Still, they have at least correctly em- 
phasized the fundamental part which materialism plays in Santayana’s 
philosophy. We have the latter’s word for that. The further augmenta- 
tion of their interpretation which Santayana presents in his reply should 
be regarded as most significant for all further evaluations of his position; 
for Santayana’s whole description of the spiritual life is but an extension 
of his materialism and a consequence of it. This contention may serve 
also as a supplement to, and in some respects as a corrective for, Dennes’ 
discussion of “‘Santayana’s Materialism.” 

Schilpp’s discussion of Santayana’s book, The Realm of Spirit, is pre- 
sented more or less in the manner of a book review, and is probably just 
that. Schilpp’s criticism culminates in the charge that Santayana’s terms 
are for the most part ill-defined, vague, and ambiguous. As to the facts 
of the “‘life of the spirit,’’ Schilpp seems to be in far-reaching agreement 
with Santayana—at least as far as “‘self-transcendence” and “open-ness”’ 
may be regarded as characteristic of spirit; and in view of this fact 
Santayana’s retort that Schilpp is too interested in concepts rather than 
things seems to have some justification. 

Bertrand Russell, in his essay entitled ‘“‘The Philosophy of Santayana,” 
charges that ‘‘there is in Santayana’s system a very complete dualism 
between ‘essence’ and ‘matter’’”’; and this challenge again provides an 
opportunity for Santayana to clarify his conception of “substance.” 

George Boas discusses ‘“‘Santayana and the Arts”; and Rice examines 
‘*The Philosopher as Poet and Critic.’’ The Italian philosopher, Antonio 
Banfi, discusses ‘“The Thought of George Santayana in the Crisis of 
Contemporary Philosophy.” But this author is obviously out of touch 
with developments that we would regard as ‘‘contemporary”’ in America. 
His orientation is thoroughly European, and Santayana must defend him- 
self against many misunderstandings and against numerous criticisms 
launched against him from an idealistic point of view. 

The late C. A. Strong contributed two pages to this volume—prob- 
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ably the last words on matters philosophical which he wrote. Santayana, 
in his reply, gives us some important side lights on the life and work of 
his friend, pointing out basic differences in temperament as well as in 
doctrine. 

Of special interest is the problem of Santayana’s “‘Americanism”’ which 
Brownell raised in his contribution, ‘Santayana, the Man and the Philos- 
opher.” On this problem Santayana himself is clear and outspoken. His 
“Americanism” is largely a matter of personal friendships. ‘““‘With the 
deeper layers and broad currents of American life I never had any con- 
tact.”” But he feels that his “intellectual relations and labors still unite 
[him] closely to America.” 

Of great value is also the detailed and indexed Bibliography of the 
writings of Santayana, complete up to October, 1940. It was compiled 
with great care by Shohing Terzian. 

The book as a whole is an outstanding achievement in the field of 


philosophical literature. 
W. H. WERKMEISTER 


University of Nebraska 


SHALL Not PERISH FROM THE EARTH. By Ralph B. Perry. New York: 
Vanguard Press, 1940. Pp. 159. $1.50. 


A not inconsiderable advantage possessed by the totalitarian countries 
has been the clarity with which they have defined for themselves their 
issue with the democracies. With this has gone both unity and convic- 
tion. But it has been the duty of their propagandists to spread confusion. 
They have, indeed, carefully differentiated their own system with respect 
to any virtues which the democracies must in all honesty concede. But 
in other respects they have sought not difference but identity. Thus, 
e.g., anti-Semitism is identified with our treatment of the Negroes. In 
general all our self-prided virtues have been given Nazi parallels; all 
their vices have been met with an “‘et tu/”” The task has been relatively 
easy because of the vagueness of words and the complexity of social is- 
sues—and particularly, so Mr. Perry thinks, because of the relativism, 
excessive tolerance, and perplexity into which modern liberalism has led 
us. There is consequently a need in this country both to clarify the issue 
and to strengthen the moral sinew of democrats. For 
the Germany of Hitler constitutes the most formidable power for evil since the 
Arch-Enemy fell from his high place in Heaven. Through the contrivance of 
man, and the coincidence of racial traits and historical conditions, discipline, 
passion, social solidarity, and a mastery of the technical arts have been united 
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in one nation They possess in short, both the sheer force of primitivism 
and the most subtle artfulness of an advanced culture—the fury of passion, 
together with a cold, implacable, and methodological intelligence. 


Totalitarianism is explicitly defined by Mr. Perry as uniformitarian- 
ism, anti-intellectualism, tribalism, and technologism—i.e., the worship 
of the machine with disregard of end. Democracy, on the contrary, is 
individualistic (this trait is strong also in American philosophy, as Mr. 
Perry shows in a historical survey), rationalistic, universalistic, and avows 
moral purposiveness. This latter Mr. Perry would now stir into action. 
He is no pusillanimous democrat. He believes ‘that history is made by 
those who make up their minds,” as recent events have but confirmed; 
and he wants democrats to participate in the history now being made. 
Though he will not reverence force for its own sake, he sees clearly the 
need of force in the present crisis: ‘‘there is nothing gained by saying 
‘nice Kitty!’ to a man-eating tiger.’’ And even Jesus wielded a scourge 
of cords. On the negative side, he frees us from the paralysis of excessive 
libertarianism. The right of free speech, for example, may be rightfully 
infringed under certain conditions. The point is both subtle and difficult, 
yet the realization is growing that so far is the principle of free speech 
from suffering contradiction through certain restrictions that it on the 
contrary demands them: the contradiction is the other way around. 

The book is a bit slight, but will, I judge, aid its cause. The reader is 


likely to be a better democrat for the reading. 
L. M. PAPE 


University of Chicago 


PHILOSOPHICAL Essays IN MEMORY OF EDMUND HusserL. Edited by 
Marvin Farber. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1940. Pp. 
Vilit+ 332. $4.00. 

It is not necessary to dwell here upon the significance of the philosophi- 
cal work of Edmund Husserl. German philosophy of the first third of 
the twentieth century so obviously developed in the negative as well as 
in the positive sense under the influence of this profound thinker that 
it can be understood in its manifold variations only in relation to the 
new point of view and the new methodological procedure introduced by 
Husserl. Outside Germany, however, Husserl had little if any influence 
upon philosophical thought. For this fact linguistic difficulties may be 
partly responsible; for Husserl’s books and essays are not easy even for a 
native German. Partly, however, the reason is more profound. Both the 
general orientation of Husserl’s philosophy and his methodological pro- 
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cedure differ so greatly in spirit and temper from American pragmaticism 
and realism that a real understanding was at once precluded. But all this 
may now change, and for two reasons: (1) An increasing number of former 
students and associates of Husserl will try to familiarize American schol- 
ars with the work of their beloved master (cf. the founding of an “‘Inter- 
national Phenomenological Society,” and the publication of a quarterly 
journal of Philosophy and Phenomenological Research). (2) The develop- 
ment of logical empiricism in America may, in a sense, prepare the ground 
for a better understanding of phenomenology. To be sure, our logical 
empiricists see and emphasize as yet only the differences in the two posi- 
tions; but representatives of phenomenology argue—and with good rea- 
son—that “‘phenomenology and logical empiricism are incompatible only 
so far as sensualistic prejudices still prevail in the latter” (cf. Felix Kauf- 
mann’s essay in the present volume, p. 125). 

To all who are unfamiliar with Husserl’s own writings this memorial 
volume offers a first and authentic approach to phenomenology. Espe- 
cially helpful as a first orientation are the essays by Cairns, Farber, 
Gurwitsch, Kuhn, and Kattsoff; for these authors define a number of 
terms basic in phenomenology, and explain fundamental aspects of Hus- 
serl’s position as such. We are thus informed about the goal of phenome- 
nology and about the unique nature of phenomenological procedure. We 
learn what Husserl means by a “‘presuppositionless philosophy,” by “‘in- 
tentionality of consciousness,” by “horizon,” “epoch,” etc. And the 
relation of science and philosophy is clarified. 

But the volume is more than an eulogistic introduction to Husserl’s 
philosophy. John Wild, in a penetrating analysis, reveals the contempo- 
rary and metaphysical relevance of Husserl’s critique of psychologism. 
Herbert Spiegelberg, following Pfaender’s leadership, seeks to supple- 
ment Husserl’s position with respect to the problem of reality; and Alfred 
Schuetz goes beyond Husserl in his analysis of the foundation of the 
social sciences (cf. also his book, Der sinnhafte Aufbau der sozialen Welt 
[Vienna, 1932])—deriving some of his arguments from as yet unpublished 
works of Husserl. Hartshorne takes issue with Husserl on the problem 
of immediacy, and opposes to phenomenology an alternative interpreta- 
tion based upon Peirce, Whitehead, and Bergson. McGill approaches 
and criticizes Husserl’s position from the point of view of a materialist 
The contributions of Hocking (“Outline-sketch of a System of Meta- 
physics””) and Hermann Wey] (“The Ghost of Modality”) have only an 
indirect connection with Husserl’s philosophy; but Weyl’s essay, especially 
dealing with the foundations of mathematics, is worth careful study. 

Of special interest is the “Supplement” to the book. It is the post- 
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humous publication of Husserl’s preliminary analyses of the ‘‘phenome- 
nological origin of the spatiality of nature.” Because of its character as 
“preliminary,” I believe this essay to be more valuable as a case study 
in the manner of working of a great thinker than as a contribution to the 
analysis or understanding of spatiality. 

All in all, the present book will serve well for some time to come as an 
authentic and forceful statement of the broad outlines of phenomenology 


and phenomenological method. 
W. H. WERKMEISTER 


University of Nebraska 


PsYCHOTHERAPY—SCIENTIFIC AND RELIGIOUS. By Marcus Gregory. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co., 1939. Pp. xvii+495. 215 net. 

During the last twenty years there has been a constant increase of in- 
terest, on the part of both the scientist and layman, in the scrutiny of 
man’s inner life, largely traceable to the influence of Freud. It is perhaps 
natural for a sociologist to suggest, on the one hand, that the numerous 
attempts to explore man’s psychic nature are due to the conflicts, anxie- 
ties, and frustrations which man experiences in coming to grips with the 
current social structure, and, on the other hand, that they are compatible 
and in harmony with our individualistic traditions and mores wherein 
therapy is always directed toward the person and seldom toward the so- 
ciety. Our contemporary spiritual leaders often have been fond of point- 
ing out the necessity of bringing our religious values in harmony with 
modern scientific thought. This book, under review, is one more attempt 
of this character. 

Here, the author attempts (1) a presentation of the biological, organic, 
psychological, and sociological conditions making for disease, (2) a his- 
torical sketch of religious and scientific psychotherapy as revealed by the 
healing activities of Jesus as well as by the practitioners of the modern 
psychological schools, and (3) the emergence of “‘a synthetic philosophy of 
living” in which the old spiritual truths and the various modern psychol- 
ogies are interwoven. 

In spite of the author’s recognition that the final word has not been 
said by the biblical critics concerning the life of Jesus—one might ask 
can it ever be said?—he does attempt to show that Jesus did not accept 
the current notion of his time that disease was due to sin, and that he did 
have a definite therapeutical technique. The comparison, however, be- 
tween mentally disordered persons cured by Jesus and those cured by 
modern psychotherapists is unconvincing. In order to clinch many points 
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made throughout the book, there is a continuous appeal to authority, be 
it that of Jesus, Freud, or Dr. William Brown, who, as the author’s teach- 
er, writes the Introduction. For example, a reconciliation of Christian 
ethics and faith is solved in the traditional manner by quoting Jesus. 
This book reveals a comprehensive knowledge of the ideas of men in the 
fields of religion and psychology but a very meager knowledge of real, 
live, and kicking human beings. 

The emphasis on the development of a synthetic philosophy of living, 
combining psychological integration and the truths of Christianity, is an 
attempt to provide a significant framework of ideas which will give mean- 
ing to life. Such an achievement would, no doubt, have a therapeutical 
value to the individual; but one cannot overlook the fact that the exigen- 
cies of swift social change, so prevalent today, will often stand as a barrier 
to the development of the integrated personality. This will be so until 
men learn the essential principles and the application of them to the 
building of a social organization wherein the welfare of the many more 
closely approximates the welfare of the one. 

H. WARREN DUNHAM 
Wayne University 


An AvutoproGRAPHy. By R. G. Collingwood. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 7s. 6d. net. 


Some time prior to 1932 Mr. Collingwood planned a series of philo- 
sophicai works. After completing two books—An Essay on Philosophical 
Method and The Principles of Art—he had a serious illness, and it was dur- 
ing this illness in 1938 that he wrote his philosophical autobiography in 
which, he says, he has aimed at giving a brief account of the work he has 
not been able to publish in case he should not be able to publish it in full. 
Mr. Collingwood feels that he has something to say of value, and the 
purpose of this autobiography is really to give an outline of a new philo- 
sophical standpoint. The autobiographical method is used by the author 
very cleverly as a setting for his problems, and the personal note enables 
him to speak with added frankness. He has written a provoking and 
intriguing book which whets our appetite, not for more autobiography 
(this is by no means uninteresting), but for more of Mr. Collingwood’s 
restatement of modern problems. And although the present book is 
largely concerned with questions of logic and the processes by which we 
acquire knowledge, the intriguing element, the curiosity which is aroused, 
centers in the hints which are thrown out of a new ethical orientation. 

Mr. Collingwood has little patience with ivory-tower philosophy or 
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history, and he makes some caustic comments on the “‘realist’s” doctrine 
that moral philosophy, although an interesting pursuit in itself, cannot 
make any difference to the practice of moral action. He says: 


This inference, which any pupil could draw for himself, was that for guidance 
in the problems of life, since one must not seek it from thinkers or from thinking, 
from ideals or from principles, one must look to people who were not thinkers 
(but fools), to processes that were not thinking (but passion), to aims that were 
not ideals (but caprices), and to rules that were not principles (but rules of 
expediency). If the realists had wanted to train up a generation of Englishmen 
and Englishwomen expressly as the potential dupes of every adventurer in 
morals or politics, commerce or religion, who should appeal to their emotions 
and promise them private gains which he neither could procure them nor want 
to procure them, no better way of doing it could be discovered. 


Developing the criticism of this philosophical ‘non-intervention”’ 
principle, Mr. Collingwood states that he has been at work on a rapproche- 
ment between theory and practice. He maintains that if we change the 
moral, political, and economic theories generally accepted by the society 
in which we live, we change the character of our world. Although every 
action is moral, political, and economic, these three characteristics must 
be distinguished and the vulgar division of men into thinkers and men of 
action, which is a survival from the Middle Ages, must be replaced—but 
by what? At this point Mr. Collingwood plunges into the modern po- 
litical problem. He admires Marx because he was a fighting philosopher 
who set out to solve a practical problem: he was a “gloves off’’ philoso- 
pher and did not merely want a philosophy ‘‘that should be a scientific 
toy guaranteed to amuse professional thinkers behind their college gates.” 
But Mr. Collingwood does not agree with Marx any more than with 
fascism, which is ‘a muddle-headed business”’; and he is at the same time 
profoundly dissatisfied with the humbug and hypocrisy of the existing 
social system. It is to be hoped that he will be able to expound at length 
his solution of the ethical and political problems which he has touched 
upon here in such a lively manner. 

HowarpD HANNAY 
London, England 


SHORTER NOTICES 


THE Morat PuiLosopuy OF SANTAYANA. By Milton Karl Munitz. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1939. Pp. xiv+116. $1.75. 


This small volume is at once an excellent introduction to the philosophy of 
Santayana and a closely argued criticism of the philosophy. Since Santayana 
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was primarily a moralist—in the broad sense of one who views all problems 
from the point of view of man’s relation to the universe—it is only natural that 
Munitz’ book should at least touch upon all major aspects of Santayana’s work 
and should thus grow far beyond a discussion of moral problems in any nar- 
rowly defined sense. 

The three phases of Santayana’s development pass briefly in review, but 
Munitz’ critical discussions center around the periods marked by the Life of 
Reason and the Realms of Being, respectively. It is Munitz’ contention that 
the shift in position which Santayana himself regards as but a shift in emphasis 
is in reality a shift in basic doctrine and is so far reaching that the position 
defined in the five volumes of the Life of Reason is contradicted in every essen- 
tial respect by the contentions of the Realms of Being. Notably the Realm of 
Essence is seen as an outright denial of the materialism of Santayana’s earlier 
position. Santayana, I believe, would maintain that Munitz has misunderstood 
or misconstrued his position by hypostatizing a ‘“‘realm of essences’? which 
Santayana himself never conceived in metaphysical independence. But I am 
also convinced that Santayana may find it difficult to defend his position in 
this way in view of the evidence that can be piled up against him. 

Munitz’ book contains sufficient substance and well-reasoned argument to 
reward the attentive reader with a new appreciation of the work of Santayana. 


W. H. WERKMEISTER 


ADVENTURING FOR Democracy. By Wilbur C. Phillips. New York: Social 
Unit Press, 1940. Pp. xvi+380. $3.00; paper, $1.50. 


This book is a human-interest story and not a treatise. It is a biographical 
narrative of the struggle of Mr. and Mrs. Phillips to clarify and project objec- 
tively their belief in a local unit of social action which would have genuine 
democratic potency. The Foreword, by Wesley C. Mitchell, would, in reality, 
constitute an admirable review of the book. For, without being carried away 
by the author’s enthusiasm and drive, Dr. Mitchell does indicate the place of 
this type of effort in the groping experimentalism of our times. 

It does remain, however, to indicate something of the organic intellectual 
kinship of the idea behind this book (only alluded to in a quite inadequate 
appendix). Robert A. Woods, for example, founder and for two decades head 
of South End House, Boston, in his The Neighborhood in Nation Building as 
well as in his other writings, has presented the sociology of the small, wieldy, 
comprehensible social unit with profound subtlety and wisdom. What his 
exposition may have lacked in detailed suggestions as to the mechanics of 
neighborhood, precinct, or block organization, he made up in a clear insistence 
on the local area as the humanly explicable unit of the nation. 

Mr. Phillips is not here interested in the natural history of his ideas— 
rather in his experience with them in social action. The book thus hangs a little 
in the air. As biography it is the picture of a reformer whose consciousness of 
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or regard for the typical processes of social change is singularly confused. As 
an approach to a sociological program in terms of personal pioneering it is con- 
fusing. Mr. Phillips owes it to himself to follow this volume with another which 
will be the systematic presentation of the social-unit plan. 


Orpway TEAD 


PuHILosoPpHY, EDUCATION, AND CERTAINTY. By Robert L. Cooke. Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich.: Zondervan Publishing House, 1940. Pp. xi+392. $2.75. 


The only significant word in the title of this theological introduction to the 
philosophy of education is “certainty,” which the author finds in the literalistic 
fundamentalism of the Sunday School Times. The quest for it terminates, once 
and for all, in the “infallible Scriptures” as interpreted by the “faithful rem- 
nant” of true believers in a perverse and scoffing world. Naturally, everything 
begins and ends on this utterly dogmatic note: the author’s extensive but 
sketchy view of the history of philosophy, science, and education is simply for 
the purpose of showing how everything “human” has “failed.” In view of his 
evident convictions concerning the complete worthlessness of reason as philo- 
sophically understood, one can only marvel at his taking the trouble to dignify 
its past accomplishments by his polemic in the disguise of an impartial appraisal. 


Harotp A. LARRABEE 


Procressism: AN EssAy IN SocrAL Puttosopny. By Edward L. Schaub. 
Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 1937; New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1940. Pp. 298. $3.00. 

In this belated publication of his Calcutta University Readership Lectures 
(1929), Mr. Schaub attempts to interpret and evaluate the modern Occident 
in contrast with India. The influence of religion has certainly been an out- 
standing characteristic of Indian thought and culture. Just as certainly some 
form of faith in progress has characterized Western, especially American, 
thought. The contrast is as sharp as that between present and future. 

The physical findings of Copernicus and his successors struck hard against 
religion in so far as it had given concrete imagery to its trust in a supernal 
realm. Individualism got under way with a profound transvaluation of values 
such as those of humility and acquiescence. No longer the center of the uni- 
verse, man compensated by becoming master of his destiny on earth. The up- 
shot was “‘progressism”’ in the many forms detailed by Mr. Schaub—from the 
inevitability of Marxism to the “bigger and better” slogan of clamorous Ameri- 
can business. 

There have, of course, been objectors: Royce, Eucken, Bosanquet, to name 
but a few. “‘The realization that is genuinely satisfying, ultimate and abiding 
is one that each generation may win for itself in its own day, and every indi- 
vidual in his here and now.” It is with such a thesis that Mr. Schaub goes along. 
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But it is not truly a matter of religion versus progressism. The better contrast 
is that of whole and part. Though religion has not always been fully mindful of 
the reality of evil and the necessity for its destruction, yet at its best it accords 
with progressism while at the same time transcending it. But not the religion 
of modern-day humanism, which is, after all, nothing but moralism. True 
religion contains a metaphysical aspect. 









L. M. PAPE 







CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL PROBLEMS: A TENTATIVE FORMULATION FOR TEACHERS 
OF SociAL StupreEs. Edited by Louis Wirth. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1939. Pp. 68. $1.00. 


This volume comprises an essay and Introduction by Mr. Wirth, an essay 
by Max Lerner, and a Preface by Erling M. Hunt. It is a pioneering step in 
movement initiated by the General Education Board and carried on particu- 
larly by a working group of some eight professors to improve, if possible, the 
teaching of the social studies. The feeling is that social scientists should directly 
participate more than they have done in the dissemination of knowledge on 
social issues. But apart from other peculiar difficulties, there is the major one 
of disagreement even as to what are the important problems and how they 
should be classified. The present volume outlines the difficulties and indicates 
the procedure being followed for their correction. The article on housing by 
Mr. Wirth is proffered as exemplary. 

















L. M. Pare 





INTRODUCTION TO YoutH. By Erdman Harris. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1940. Pp. 221. $1.75. 


Whatever merit this particular book may have is outweighed in the eyes 
of this prejudiced reviewer by the demerits of its type. The remoteness of 
highly abstract principles from concrete events undoubtedly sets something 
of a premium upon practical wisdom such as Mr. Harris so engagingly tries to 
give. But practical wisdom is not mainly a matter of knowledge, however 
detailed; it is more importantly a gift for application, for understanding of the 
existential. Rules, however multiplied, are still rules, still lie within the realm 
of essence, not of existence. At any rate, no books are quite so dreary as those 
of practical ethics. No others on the library shelves gather dust quite so deep. 


L. M. PAPE 

















INTO ABUNDANCE. By Soren K. Ostergaard. Chicago and New York: Willett, 

Clark & Co., 1940. Pp. x+154. $1.50. 

As the title suggests, the author, a former insurance man, wishes to show 
the right path leading from the “economy of scarcity” into the “economy of 
abundance.” After reviewing the now familiar paradoxes of want in the midst 
of plenty, he proposes two remedies: local barter of goods and services and a 
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federal co-operative authority that will straighten out our acute economic 
difficulties without immediately destroying private capitalism. The vagueness 
of Mr. Ostergaard’s constructive proposals is less significant than his common- 
sense approach to the problem and his strong desire to see it solved in a reason- 


able and efficient manner. 
MILTON B. SINGER 


PRAGMATISM AND PIONEERING IN BENOY SARKAR’S SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS. 
By Nagendra Nath Chaudhury. Calcutta: Chuckervertty Chatterjee & Co., 
Ltd., 1940. Pp. ii+152+-vii. 

This study is a contribution to the second edition of Banesvar Dass’s The 
Social and Economic Ideas of Benoy Sarkar. Sarkar is an important figure in 
the westernizing of India, and Mr. Chaudhury’s biographical sketch, based in 
part on a long personal association, is an informative account of the man, his 
movement, and his writings. According to Chaudhury, the “pragmatic” and 
“pioneering” spirit of Sarkar’s work and thought was inspired by his contacts 


with “dynamic” America. 
MixTon B. SINGER 


CONTROL OF ALIENS IN THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF Nations. By C. F. 

Fraser. London: Hogarth Press, 1940. Pp. 304. 12s. 6d. 

This work was substantially finished before the outbreak of the present war, 
but it has the advantage of a short concluding chapter which deals with the 
status of aliens in the Empire during this war and particularly with the sym- 
pathetic measures taken by England on behalf of enemy aliens who are refugees. 
The bulk of the book deals with the more normal peacetime problems of immi- 
gration. Separate chapters cover the policies of the United Kingdom, Eire, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and the Union of South Africa. The writer 
treats of the conditions of the exclusion, expulsion, and naturalization of aliens, 
and of their public rights and duties. He finds that control of aliens in the 
United Kingdom is censurable because of the wide powers given in this field 
to an executive agency, the Home Office, which investigates and adjudges cases 
in secrecy and is subject to no definite standards by which to govern its deci- 
sions. He compares this system with the American methods of public judicial 
action and concludes that Canada has an admirable combination of executive 
and judicial operation, attended with sufficient publicity. For the most part 
the writer confines himself to description without evaluation. His work is lucid, 
detailed, and precise, with copious citation of cases. There is a Bibliography 
and a considerable Appendix giving the texts of alien acts beginning with 1905. 

C. A. BERNDTSON 


SinTEsis. By Pablo Alfonso Vasconez. Quito, Ecuador: Editorial Labor, 1939. 
Pp. 158. 
It is easier to dismiss this as a work of indiscreet metaphysics, but it may be 
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more just to hold that Sefior Vasconez merely lacks discipline and a capacity 
for communication. There is scant definition of terms and very little explicit 
reasoning; conclusions are presented disconnectedly and rather dogmatically, 
in a form reminiscent of Nietzsche but without his grammatical clarity or his 
ethical perspicacity. The subject matter is the cosmos in its three or seven 
planes; a doctrine of form and matter; three Logoi and perhaps as many finali- 
ties; erotic, genital, and tonic powers, applied cosmically and illustrated in 
human physiology; formal reincarnation and the identity of God and the world. 
Eastern mysticism and Sanskrit terminology appear, with hints of another 
pantheist, Scotus Erigena: “The Logos is the created and creating in the creat- 


ing and uncreated or the Eros 
C. A. BERNDTSON 


SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION: A Symposium. New York: Conference 
on Science, Philosophy and Religion in Their Relation to the Democratic 
Way of Life, Inc., 1941. Pp. viiit+443. 

Papers read at a series of meetings in New York last September are here 
collected. The meetings arose, as the title suggests and Mr. Van Wyck Brooks’s 
Introduction explains, out of the constraint we lie under “‘to realize a unity of 
thought and effort because of the growing threat to our way of life.” 

Some of the papers are essays on special topics having little except a nominal 
connection with the basic aim of the conference. Such are, for example, Hoxie 
N. Fairchild’s “Some Historical Interrelations of Religion and Poetry,” or 
Moses Hadas’ “Shem in the Tents of Japheth,” or Karl K. Darrow’s study of 
the “Interplay of Theory and Experiment in Modern Physics,’’ or William E. 
Ritter’s autobiographical account of “Reason, Emotion, Morals and Religion 
in the Darwinian Theory of Evolution.” 

Most of the contributions, however, do address themselves to the aim 
described by Mr. Brooks: they all tell us how unity is to be achieved in the face 
of a crucial danger. As might be predicted, of course, the unities are so diversi- 
fied and each so sterile from the perspective of any of the others that the vol- 
ume reads more like a testament of despair than a call to a new faith. At the 
one extreme one may choose between the polite Thomism of M. Maritain and its 
impolite version by Mr. Adler. At the other pole is the cult of science, expounded 
by Phillipp Frank, Einstein, and Haskins and most succinctly stated by Mr. 
Lasswell in his expertly weasel-worded essay, ““Toward a Science of Democracy.” 
In between lie the proponents of other positions which are not so easily charac- 
terized. There are those who tell us that all will be well with us when preachers 
become teachers and thus the human spirit is set free. There are those who tell 
us that teachers must become preachers and the public schools cured of their 
purely secular character. Or there are those who tell us, like Mr. Overstreet, 
that our salvation lies in the recognition that religion is love. 

The concluding essay, Paul Weiss’s “God and the World,” will seem to most 
readers as empty of significant or relevant content as most of the others. But 
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it has character; it has intellectual rigor; it is an honest attempt to state a posi- 
tion which demands such seeming remoteness on genuine intellectual grounds. 
The professional philosopher at least, even when he disagrees, may be cheered by 
the skilfulness of Mr. Weiss’s exposition. He may even acknowledge that the 
reasoned statement of a basic metaphysical position is only seemingly irrelevant 
to the moment’s need. Marjorie GRENE 


THE MEDIEVAL Papacy IN ACTION. By Marshall W. Baldwin. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1940. Pp. xii+113. $1.00. 

This is a short study of ecclesiastical politics during the two centuries from 
the accession of St. Leo IX in 1049 to the death of Innocent IV in 1254, with a 
prefatory synopsis of the history of the Church from Constantine to the period 
selected for emphasis. Appearing in the account are such figures as Gregory 
VII, whose spiritual graces draw the writer’s admiration, and Innocent III, 
to whose diplomacy is ascribed “an occasionally tortuous character more in 
keeping with the policies of a secular ruler ” The major theme of the book 
is the development of the power of the popes over secular princes and over the 
men and affairs of the Church. The consolidation of this power in terms of 
papal law, courts, finance, and diplomacy is discussed. The writer makes no 
pretense of original research and offers no new evaluations. The temporal 
ambitions of the popes he refers to the fusion of temporal and spiritual issues 
in the medieval mind. The suppression of the Catharists, the Inquisition, and 
measures against the Jews were, he holds, in keeping with the principles of a 
“thoroughly Christian social order,’”’ or exhibited a morality no worse than 
that of contemporary secular rulers. It is regrettable that in his concluding 
chapter, ostensibly on the spiritual efficacy of the popes, the writer gets no 
further than discipline of the clergy, persecution of heretics, and the Crusades. 


C. A. BERNDTSON 


THE REALM OF Spirit. By George Santayana. New York: Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, 1940. Pp. xiii+302. 

This, the fourth book of the Realms of Being, is concerned with “that inner 
light of actuality or attention which floods all life as men actually live it on 
earth.” Santayana treats of the nature of spirit, the will, freedom, intuition, 
distraction, liberation, union, cosmic animism, and the natural distribution 
of spirit. In the last chapter the author reviews generally the “realms of being.” 
This reviewer, for one, found this work considerably harder reading than 
Platonism and the Spirit Life, published thirteen years before. I say “harder”’ 
charitably; in an uncharitable mood I might be tempted to say “‘duller,”’ though 
this would not be altogether true, for the earlier book had a directness and 
pungence which made it far from dull. A book on spirit should not create the 
impression that it lacks “that inner light of actuality” which is its alleged 


subject matter. Mitton R. Konvitz 
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PLATO ON THE TRIAL AND DEATH OF SOCRATES: EUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, CRITO, 
PHAEDO. Translated into English with an Introduction and prefatory notes 
by Lane Cooper. Pp. xiv-+-200+Bibliography. $2.00. 

Professor Cooper has added another title to the long list of his published 
works appended to this volume and to the almost equally long list of available 
translations for these four dialogues. The dedication, to the general editors of 
the Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures, suggests the keynote of the 
edition. Professor Cooper is introducing the Platonic Socrates against the 
setting of Christianity—a Christianity distinguished by its peculiarly respect- 
able and academic tone. So these dialogues become in Professor Cooper’s hands 
the herald of Pauline immortality, the prophetic fulfilment of Wordsworth’s 
poetic theory, and the timeless apology for the “scholarly and contemplative 
life.”’ Plato, in other words, is as near to being a gentleman and a scholar as is 
possible for a pagan, lacking as he must that final badge of respectability whose 
symbol is the Cross. 

The translations would have to do if we had no others; but though Jowett’s 
Plato has admittedly its serious shortcomings, Professor Cooper’s substitute 
by no means attains the distinction of that classic version. 


MARJORIE GRENE 


THE SACRED TREE Script: THE ESOTERIC FOUNDATION OF PLATO’s WISDOM. 
By Andrew Efron. New Haven: Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor Co., 1941. 
Pp. xiv+372. 

As the author himself warns in his Preface, the reader should not be surprised 
to find in this volume discussion of apparently unrelated problems. He tries 
to show that “such distant problems as that of the esoteric basis of Plato’s 
science of numbers, that of the origin of the Runic script, that of the origin of 
some legends of the Old Testament, that of the historical implications of Plato’s 
metaphors are intimately related to each other.” Excepting incidental and 
isolated remarks that are often interesting and suggestive, the main argument 
of the book is a tissue of tenuous and ad hoc hypotheses proving only that the 


author is not without imagination. 
Mitton B. SINGER 
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